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At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on Thursday, March 4, the following were 
elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. Walter 
Jenkinson Kaye, Gosberton Hall, Lincoln- 
shire ; Mr. Robert Chellas Graham, Skipness, 
Argyllshire ; Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., 
Great Cumberland Place, W.; Mr. Thomas 
Preston, De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, 
S.E.; Mr. Cecil Arthur Tennant, Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W.; the Rev. John Kennedy, St. 
Catherine’s Vicarage, Leytonstone, E.; the 
Rev. Frederick Hancock, Selworthy Rectory, 
Taunton ; Mr. Harry George Griffinhoofe, St. 
Petersburgh Terrace, W. ; Mr. William Oliver 
Roper, Yealand Conyers, Carnforth ; the Rev. 
William Haworth, Bootham Terrace, York ; 
Mr. Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, Mansfield 
Street, W. ; and Dr. Bertram Coghill Alan 
Windle, Harborne Road, Birmingham. 





It is a matter for real congratulation that the 
black-balling mischief at the Society of 
Antiquaries seems to be a thing of the past. 
At the recent ballot all the candidates were 
elected. It is difficult to understand how the 
practice of a few of the Fellows, who per- 
sistently black-balled every candidate, first 
arose. That it wrought much mischief to 
the Society goes without saying, and it is a 
very happy fact that it seems now to have 
passed away. At one time it threatened to 
become a very serious danger to the well- 
being of the Society, and the council devised 
certain plans for circumventing it. These 
were tried, but were not very successful. 
Now it seems that wiser counsels have pre- 
vailed among the few Fellows who caused the 
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trouble, and that they have either left the 
Society, or, having thought the matter over 
in its true bearing, have mended their ways. 
¢ fe 
Many readers of the Antiguary will be glad 
to hear of the formation of a new ecclesio- 
logical society, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Wickham Legg, who is supported by a 
strong committee, which includes such well- 
known authorities on ecclesiastical archeology 
as Canon Christopher Wordsworth, the Rev. 
W. H. Frere, Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope, 
J. T. Micklethwaite, W. J. Birkbeck, and 
others. The new society is to be called “‘ The 
Alcuin Club,” and has been founded with the 
object of promoting the study of the history 
and use of the Book of Common Prayer, by 
the publication of tracts and other works 
that may seem desirable, illustrated by re- 
productions of miniatures from manuscripts, 
and photographs of church furniture, orna- 
ments and vestments. The prospectus states 
that “There already exist in London three 
societies—the Henry Bradshaw Society for 
editing rare liturgical texts, the Plainsong and 
Medizval Music Society, and the St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Society, dealing with liturgical 
and musical subjects, and with ecclesiology 
in general; but there exists no society which 
deals with the practical study of ceremonial, 
or the arrangement of churches, their furniture 
and ornaments, in accordance with the rubrics 
of the Book of Common Prayer. -To en- 
courage this study the Alcuin Club has been 
formed, which, although practical, will work 
upon purely historical and, of course, English 
lines. Strict obedience to the Book of 
Common Prayer will be taken as the guiding 
principle of the work of the club.” The 
club is to consist of members who will pay 
20S. per annum, entitling them to all publica- 
tions gratis, and associates, who will pay 5s. 
per annum, entitling them to such of the 
tracts gratis, and such reductions on other 
publications as the committee may determine. 
The Honorary Secretary of the club is 
A. Maidlow Davis, Esq., 91a, Billiter Build- 
ings, London, E.C. 
¢ ek &¢ 


An amusing correspondence has recently 

passed between the Society for the Protection 

of Ancient Buildings and the Chapter of 

Exeter (the Dean being absent, on account 
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of ill-health, from England). It seems that 
the society, hearing that some “ restoration ” 
of the west front of the cathedral was in 
progress, wrote to inquire what was being 
done. The reply from Exeter was, that with 
the expression of all due courtesy to the 
society, the Exeter Cathedral authorities did 
not wish to have anything to do with it. 
Quite so! It is satisfactory to find that the 
society is becoming a terror to evil-doers. 
As we are not aware what is really being 
done at Exeter Cathedral, we forbear to 
comment on the matter further than to say 
that we have every confidence that Dr. Cowie 
(the dean), if sufficiently well to attend to 
the matter, will not himself countenance any 
destructive “restoration ” so-called. 
fe 

Antiquaries will not be surprised to learn that 
having “ successfully ” pulled down the north 
gable of the west front of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, the dean and chapter (or a majority of 
them) are now preparing to pull down the 
southern gable. We see that the Builder is 
angry with us because, owing to this work 
of destruction at Peterborough, we, in com- 
mon with all who reverence our ancient 
churches, demand that the cathedrals shall 
be taken from the absolute control of their 
clerical custodians in order to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the vandalism now in progress at 
Peterborough. We are charged with making 
common cause with Radical newspapers. 
Our reply is that the Axtiguary knows nothing 
of party politics, and that the opinion we 
have expressed is that which widely prevails 
among members of the Church of England, 
who for the most part are Tories, and not 
Radicals. The change which is_ surely 
coming in this matter has been forced upon 
Churchmen and antiquaries by the head- 
strong action of the present custodians of 
Peterborough Cathedral. We regret the 
change as much as possible, but there is no 
escape from it, and we are glad to know that 
it will be shortly brought about, not as a poli- 
tical matter at all, but by concurrent action 
on the part of politicians of both parties. 





Tust at the present time, thanks to Dr. 
Nansen and others, there is what in the 
language of America is called a “boom” in 
Arctic exploration. The subject is in itself 








a geographical rather than an archeological 
matter; but it has a semi-archzological side 
to it, and this was made use of by Dr. 
H. R. Mill in a lecture which he delivered at 
the London Institution towards the end of 
February. In the lecture, which was entitled 
“The Arctic Record,” Dr. Mill drew at- 
tention to the great series of explorations 
carried out within the Arctic Circle since the 
visit of Othere, the first Norwegian explorer, 
to England 1,000 years ago. King Alfred’s 
contemporary account of Othere’s voyage to 
the White sea was, he said, the first record of 
geographical exploration recorded in the early 
English language. A thousand years before 
the Greek explorer, Pytheas, on his memor- 
able voyage to Thule and the frozen sea, had 
discovered the British Islands, and introduced 
them to the civilized world. For several 
centuries Arctic exploration was carried on, 
mainly by English ships sent out, as a rule, 
by syndicates of London merchants to search 
for a northern passage to India and China by 
a north-west or a north-east channel or across 
the Pole itself. This unattained aim led to 
results of vast importance, commercial, 
scientific and national. Cabot’s voyage from 
Bristol in 1497 initiated the cod-fishery of 
Newfoundland, and prepared the way for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the only practicable 
north-west passage. Chancellor’s search for 
the north-east channel in 1553 brought him 
to the White Sea, where the Muscovy 
Company long carried on prosperous trade. 
Hudson’s attempt to cross the Pole in 1607 
brought the wealth of Spitzbergen in seals 
and whales into notice, and insured British 
supremacy in those seas. His last voyage 
opened up Hudson’s Bay, and led to the 
eventual establishment of the Hudson Bay 
Company, securing the north of Canada to 
the Crown. In 1773 the highest latitude of 
Hudson was exceeded by Lord Mulgrave 
east of Spitzbergen, on an expedition which 
is remembered by the fact that Nelson was 
one of the company. Scoresby, pursuing 
the whaling industry, which was then at the 
zenith of its immense importance, got still 
further north in 1806; while Parry, on the 
first purely scientific expedition, attained 82° 
45’ by sledging over the ice until its increasing 
southward drift neutralized his daily march. 
The last voyage of Franklin and the search 
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expeditions which followed for fifteen years 
developed Arctic travel to the highest pitch, 
and achieved the long-sought north - west 
passage for the first and only time. The 
British expedition of 1876 enabled Markham 
to plant the Union Jack in 83° 20’ N., a 
record barely beaten by Lockwood, of the 
American expedition, six years later. Nor- 
denskidld’s genius and resolution won the 
distinction of the north-east passage for 
Sweden in 1878. Finally, Nansen, by his 
scientific studies of ice-movements, and of 
the experience of his predecessors, originated 
his new system of Arctic exploration, and in 
the initial voyage has advanced nearer the 
Pole by almost 200 miles than any other 
man, obtaining scientific results of high value. 
The lesson of the Arctic record is, said the 
lecturer, that Polar research has always bee: 
found to pay in the highest sense, and usually 
in the utilitarian sense as well. The Antarctic 
area still lies as unknown as the Arctic was in 
the days of Hudson, and the opportunity of 
regaining the lost supremacy in exploration 
may yet be recovered there (as Dr. Mill 
observed) by the British people. 


Excavations are being made at Lincoln with 
a view to the discovery of further remains of 
the Roman colonnade in Bailgate, evidences 
of which have been brought to light from 
time to time during recent years, at a depth 
of 9 to 10 feet below the level of the existing 
roadway. Between the last of the six bases 
previously brought to light and the first of 
those discovered in 1891, there was an un- 
explored space of 48 feet, and it was with a 
view to unearthing two more columns believed 
to exist there that the excavations now in 
progress were undertaken. As yet only one 
column has been searched for, and it was 
found exactly in the place which had been 
indicated. It turned out, however, to be a 
single column, whereas, to bear out the idea 
that had been formed from the other dis- 
coveries, this should have been a double 
column. The remaining column is believed 
to lie beneath the street pavement, and the 
search for it will be made next week. If dis- 
covered it will make nineteen columns in all, 
and of those already unearthed five are in- 
osculating. Of some of them little more 
than the bases remained, the shafts having 


almost entirely perished. The columns are 
all in the same line, at equal distances (about 
16 feet), and identical in architectural 
character. Some doubt has hitherto’ existed 
as to whether the whole represent the facade 
of one continuous architectural design, or 
form part of two or more buildings. The 
whole length of the colonnade from north to 
south is 278 feet, the diameter of each column 
is 2 feet 7 inches, giving about 20 feet’as their 
height when entire. With the entablature the 
height of the building must have been close 
upon 30 feet. The late Precentor Venables, 
in an account of the colonnade published in 
the Archeological Journal in 1892, expressed 
the opinion that the longer range to the north, 
which occupies the most conspicuous position 
in the north-western quarter of the city, 
probably belonged to the group of buildings 
containing the Basilica, or Courts of Law, 
and other offices of the municipality, of 
which the “mint-wall,” now almost entirely 
hidden, about 150 feet to the west, formed 
the rear. The present excavations have laid 
bare a small portion of tesselated pavement 
of handsome design, and it is intended, if 
possible, to discover the full extent of this 
beautiful Roman paving. 


Considerable discussion may eventually be 
looked for as the result of a paper recently 
read to the archeologists of Glasgow by Dr. 
Alexander Tille, on the subject of the true 
relationship between Yule and Christmas. 
As the author of a most learned and ingenious 
book (Die Geschichte der Deutschen Weih- 
nacht) Dr. Tille has acquired a European 
reputation as an authority on the Christmas 
festival and its observance, especially in 
Germany. His settlement in Scotland has 
happily had the effect of turning his attention 
to the historical place of Christmas in early 
English record. His standpoint is that the 
ancient Teutons had no knowledge of solstices 
and equinoxes, and that the introduction of 
these into the old German system of time- 
computation was of Roman origin. He 
maintains that there was no pre-Christian 
festival of Yule at the winter solstice. Yule 
he proves, by the testimony of the Venerable 
Bede, to have been one of those singular two- 
monthly or sixty-day periods, of which traces 
are found in the very oldest calendars. With 
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Bede, Yule meant December and January. 
Not until the beginning of the twelfth century 
has Dr. Tille been able to find an example 
of December 25 being styled Yule. His 
examination of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
yielded the general result that by the early 
entries December 25 was called by the 
Roman calendar name of mid-winter, and 
that only later, subsequent to A.D. 1000, was 
that title superseded by Christmas. The 
real evidence of secular celebrations of 
December 25 in Christian Britain appears to 
have been exceedingly meagre prior to the 
Norman Conquest. The argument put 
forward regarding the bearings of Yule and 
the winter solstice and of the evolution of 
the Christmas festival, is one that touches 
history, religion and chronology at a great 
many important points, and we are sure that 
when Dr. Tille’s elaborate studies on the 
subject reach the stage of print, which they 
are likely to do before the summer expires, 
they will command that welcome of keen 
scrutiny which is the breath of a scholar’s 
life. That they will somewhat startle the 
orthodox conception of Christmas out of its 
quiet rest we cannot doubt. We live, how- 
ever, in an age of struggle and criticism, 
when not even an immemorial institution can 
plead the privilege of sanctuary, or refuse to 
stand to its defence. 
‘e 


Antiquaries who are interested in the 
matter of Dr. Dubois’ discovery in 1891 of 
the remains of the “ape-man,” as he terms 
it, in Java may be referred to an article in 
the Znglish IMustrated Magazine for March, 
where they will find the skull and femur 
figured. The article, which is by Mr. W. K. 
Marischal, gives in a popular form the ac- 
count of the discovery. A word of caution 
is, however, necessary, and that is that neither 
the age of the deposit in which the remains 
were found is undisputed, nor is it clear that 
the skull and femur really belong to one and 
the same being. It is to be hoped that 
definite light may eventually be thrown on 
both these points. Until this is done the 
case for the Lithecanthropus Erectus must be 
considered as still sub judice. 


Some discoveries of interest have been made 
at Lastingham in Yorkshire. The church- 
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yard was recently enlarged by the incorpora- 
tion within its borders of a piece of ground 
adjoining, and which was known as the 
“Kirk Garth.” During excavations in the 
Kirk Garth the base of an early stone cross 
was dug up, which it is thought possible may 
be the base of a cross already preserved in 
the crypt. A “hog-back” was also found, 
thus widening somewhat, we believe, the area 
in which these stones occur. Canon Green- 
well assigns it to the tenth or eleventh 
centuries, if it is not perhaps a little earlier. 
The Vicar of Lastingham (the Rev. J. S. 
Salman) has also placed in the crypt a small 
stone bearing interlaced knotwork on it, and 
which seems to belong to the end of the 
tenth century. 


At a recent meeting of the Archzological 
Section of the Midland Institute, Professor 
Bertram Windle read a paper on the “ Pre- 
historic Remains of the Counties of Warwick 
and Worcester. Dr. Windle said he did not 
intend to attempt to give an exhaustive ac- 
count of the prehistoric antiquities of the two 
counties. For instance, he had omitted all 
the earthworks, because he did not feel him- 
self in a position to speak of them as fully as 
he had wished. He should therefore re- 
serve them for a future paper. He would 
deal with the implements found in the two 
counties, with a view to making some start 
in the direction of a future complete record 
of their prehistoric antiquities. Both coun- 
ties, but especially Warwickshire, presented 
a very meagre list of early antiquarian objects. 
This was probably due in part to the fact 
that the Forest of Arden covered so great an 
extent of country during the period of which 
they were treating. ‘The clearing of the 
woodland was due to the subsequent starting 
of the Warwickshire ironworks, resulting in 
the destruction of prodigious quantities of 
wood, and laying the country more open, and 
by degrees opening it up for the plough. A’ 
vast tract of largely-impassable forest must to 
a certain extent have been uninhabited, and 
there were far fewer of those burial-places 
and villages which, thickly studded over 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, had afforded such 
rich supplies of prehistoric implements. No 
doubt the forest was not without its inhabit- 
ants in British times, for some of their earth- 
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works might, he thought, be traced at the 
present day. Indeed, Dr. Beddoes had 
hazarded the conjecture that the Britons who 
fought with Ceolfric at Wanborough in 591 
might have been the same who joined in the 
storming and sacking of Wroxeter eight years 
before, and that they might have been the 
inhabitants of Arden—that difficult forest- 
region which to the present day, as philo- 
Celtic admirers of Shakespeare were fond of 
telling them, retained indications of a large 
English element in its population. Apart, 
however, from the thinness of the population, 
seeing the slight interest taken in prehistoric 
remains a couple of centuries ago, they could 
not wonder that so little record of them re- 
mained. He believed that the discoveries 
made by Mr. Landon, of Saltley College, 
and the exceedingly interesting series of 
stone implements which he (Dr. Windle) was 
enabled to show by the kindness of Mr. J. 
Moore, of Tunstall, on whose property they 
were found, proved there were probably many 
such objects yet to be brought to light, if 
anyone would take the trouble to search for 
thein. 


The excavations which have been carried on 
at the Plemmyrium promontory at Syracuse 
under the direction of the Conservator of 
Monuments, the Chevalier Reina, have re- 
cently led to the discovery of the foundations 
of a colossal tower, which is believed to date 
from the Greek epoch. These foundations 
consist of enormous blocks of marble and 
Egyptian granite, which are joined together 
with marvellous art, not a trace of cement 
being perceptible. Portions of columns which 
evidently used to surround the main building 
have also been found. These also were made 
of solid blocks of marble and granite. Ex- 
Ccavations to isolate completely the Ara near 
the Greek Theatre have also been resumed 
and have resulted in the discovery of several 
objects, such as a bronze statuette, various 
vases, lamps, and coins. 


&¢ & 
We are glad to be able to report that the 
General Purposes Committee of the London 
County Council] have been considering the 
question of the course of action which the 
Council should adopt in the case of the con- 
templated destruction of any building of his- 


toric or architectural interest. In their opinion 
a list, as complete as possible, should be ob- 
tained of all such buildings in London. They 
appointed a sub-committee to deal with the 
matter, and a conference, which we alluded 
to a month or two ago, was arranged with 
various institutions and societies. The con- 
ference passed resolutions to the effect that 
it was desirable to make such a list, ina form 
to permit of amplification as information 
came to hand, and to appoint a general com- 
mittee, to include representatives of the dif- 
ferent societies interested in the matter, with 
representatives of the Council. The con- 
ference also resolved that the General Pur- 
poses Committee should consider the desira- 
bility of printing the register from: time to 
time with suitable drawings and illustrations. 
It was also agreed that the existing Committee 
for the Survey and Registration of the Old 
Memorials of Greater London, having already 
made a register of buildings in the East End 
of London, should be requested to continue 
its work, and that it was desirable that similar 
registers should be compiled for the rest of 
London, it being understood that the regis- 
ters so compiled should be for the use of the 
London County Council. The committee 
have, since the conference, considered these 
resolutions, and are of opinion that they 
should be adopted. They have given direc- 
tions for a circular letter to be sent out to 
members of the Council, asking them to assist 
in the collection of particulars for a register 
of the nature suggested. 
g 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland has 
set a good example by issuing a circular 
inviting contributions of objects for the 
Museum, and also offering to buy at a fair 
valuation such objects as may be discovered, 
and which it is desirable to preserve in the 
Society’s collection. The same offer might 
be made generally, and an organization deal- 
ing with local museums might also be usefully 
set on foot. At present rival interests are in 
a few cases a little mischievous in their opera- 
tion. Besides this, while many of the pro- 
vincial museums are admirably arranged, and: 
are a credit to all connected with them, this 
is not universally the case. Moreover, some 
districts are badly supplied with museums, 
whereas in others they are multiplied. to 
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excess and to their mutual injury. This is 
a difficult matter to rectify, but it might be 
tentatively dealt with, perhaps, by the Arche- 
ological Congress. ‘The importance of good 
local museums of archeology can. hardly be 
exaggerated. 


&¢ 

The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe having been 
lately appointed ‘“ Vice-Admiral” of the 
County of Cornwall, attention was drawn to 
the fact in some of the newspapers, on the 
supposition that there was something unusual 
in the office so conferred upon Lord Mount- 
Edgcumbe. This led to a short discussion 
in the Zimes, from which we extract the 
following notes on the subject. One cor- 
respondent, whose name was not given, wrote 
to point out that ‘“‘ The appointment conferred 
on Lord Mount-Edgcumbe had, of course, 
nothing whatsoever to do with the Navy ; it is 
an office on the coast and on the sea of a 
judicial and ministerial—not of a naval— 
character. So accustomed are we to vice- 
admirals of the Navy, and them alone, that 
we fail to consider that the Lord High 
Admiral of England is intrusted by the 
Sovereign, not only with a belligerent and 
naval duty, but also with the civil duty of 
maintaining order and of acting judicially on 
the high seas and on the coasts of the mari- 
time counties. Godolphin, writing in 1661, 
speaks of the Admiral having several offices 
‘of higher and of lower form ; some at land, 
others at sea ; some of a military, others of a 
civil, capacity ; some judicial, others minis- 
terial.’ Although the office of Lord High 
Admiral is now in commission, the appoint- 
ment of vice-admirals of counties or ‘of the 
coast,’ as they are more commonly termed, is 
still maintained. Thus, Lord Hothfield is 
Vice-Admiral of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land; the Earl of Yarborough, of Lincoln- 
shire; the Earl of Kimberley, of Norfolk ; 
Lord Stradbroke, of Suffolk ; and the Marquis 
of Anglesey, of North Wales and Carmarthen, 
besides the new appointment above men- 
tioned. The sea-coast of England and Wales 
is divided into nineteen circuits or vice-ad- 
miralties, though only these six are occupied. 
These offices are of very ancient date, and, 
according to Sir Sherston Baker, the greatest 
living authority on the subject, mention is 
made of them as early as the reign of 


Richard I. in the Ordinance of Grimsby. 
The letters patent by which the appointment 
was conferred on a vice-admiral was formerly 
a very lengthy document, granting him juris- 
diction over the coast of his county, with 
power to take cognizance within that jurisdic- 
tion of all causes, civil and maritime, and of 
crimes and offences. Although modern legis- 
lation and the tenor of the present patents 
considerably limit the power of a modern 
vice-admiral of the coast, it is, nevertheless, 
pleasing to find that this important office is 
by no means in abeyance. In time of war, 
if the shores of this country were directly 
threatened, his powers might be extended to 
the full limits of their former degree. Possibly 
the appointment of Lord Mount-Edgcumbe 
may be a first step towards replacing vice- 
admirals in every vacant maritime county.” 

Another correspondent, Mr. J. F. Pownall, 
wrote to the effect that ‘‘The appointment 
appears to have been sometimes made of 
Admiral, not merely of Vice-Admiral, and to 
have extended in no very clearly defined 
limits. Thus we find from the inscription on 
the brass in the parish church of Ash-next- 
Sandwich, preserved by Weaver (p. 264), and 
referred to in Planché’s Corner of Kent (p. 
207), that Richard Clitherow, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, and was ancestor of the family of 
Clitherow, now of Boston House, Brentford, 
Middlesex, was sheriff of the county of Kent, 
fourth and fifth of Henry IV., and ‘ Admiral 
of the Seas from the Thames westward.” 

It might have been further noted that 
several mayors of seaport towns are Admirals 
of these ports, and by virtue of this use silver 
oars as maces. This portion of the subject 
is dealt with by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope in 
his well-known work Zhe Corporation Plate 
and Insignia of Office of the Cities and Towns 
of England and Wakes. 


The discovery of an early grave-slab is re- 


ported from Helensburgh. It appears that 
the slab in question was found at Glenfouin 
by Mr. Pithie, the schoolmaster at that village. 
The slab is of hard schist, measures 4 feet 2 
inches long, 18 inches broad, and 3 inches 
thick. Inside a raised border is a panel with 
a raised cross of Celtic form measuring 25 
inches long by 11 inches wide across the arms. 
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crosses, nor is there any lettering, but the 
extreme hardness of the stone is sufficient to 
account for the want of ornamental work. 
In pre-reformation days a chapel dedicated to 
St. Bride or Bridget stood on the spot occu- 
pied by the schoolhouse where the find was 
made. 


de 
The “ Monmouth Tree,” an old landmark in 
the West of England, was destroyed in the 
recent gales. Mr. W. L. Radford writes under 
date of March 4 to the Devon and Somerset 
Weekly News regarding it as follows: “ The 
grand old tree, yclept the ‘Monmouth Tree,’ 
that crowned the brow of the hill in White- 
lackington Park for centuries, is, alas ! a per- 
fect wreck, having been at last uprooted and 
smnashed by the fury of the recent gale. From 
far and near lovers of the antique and pic- 
turesque will hear of it with regret. What 
the Royal Oak of Boscobel was to England 
at large the Monmouth Tree was to Somerset, 
if not on the score of size alone, at least from 
its historical associations—the doyen of all the 
trees in the county. Well do I remember 
my first pilgrimage to it many years ago. It 
was in vain I asked for the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s Tree: the voice of the Board-school 
master was not then heard in the land. It 
was only when, as a last resource, I said ‘The 
Mommet Tree,’ that I was directed to it 
with alacrity. It is a matter of history that 
in August, 1681, the Duke of Monmouth in 
his famous progress through the West of 
England came to Whitelackington House, 
then the residence of Mr. George Speke, 
escorted by 2,000 horsemen. Upon arriving 
there the whole company assembled was com- 
puted to amount to 20,000 persons. To 
admit so large a multitude several perches of 
the Park palings were taken down. The 
Duke, with his party and attendants, dined 
‘under a spreading chestnut tree,’ which at 
3 feet from the ground measured upwards of 
26 feet in circumference. This was four years 
before the Battle of Sedgmoor was fought. 
It is a popular fallacy to connect the Duke 
with this tree immediately before the battle. 
He indeed marched through Ilminster then, 
but his troops encamped half a mile beyond 
the town on the road to Taunton. There 
was no time then for dinners and junketings 
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war was blowing in his ears.’ There is a 
good plate of the ‘Monmouth Tree’ in a 
book entitled Zhe West of England and the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851. The Somerset 
Archeological Association paid a visit to the 
tree in 1890, I think, and it was then con- 
sidered to be at least 1,000 years old. The 
museum authorities might get a section or 
some memorial of it for their collection.” 


Messrs. Littlebury, of Worcester, have pub- 
lished a beautiful etching of Worcester Cathe- 
dral by our contributor, Mr. George Bailey, 
of Derby. The size of the plate is 13 inches 
by 8 inches, and it shows the cathedral as 
seen from the west. The architectural de- 
tails, especially those of the fine tower, are 
well shown with minute accuracy, while the 
foreground and surroundings of the picture 
are depicted with much life and animation. 
A comparison of the etching with a photo- 
graph taken from exactly the same point, 
showed how faithful Mr. Bailey’s etching is, 
while it also brought out in strong contrast 
the vigour and life of the etching which was 
lost in the photograph. Our readers may be 
glad to know of this excellent picture, which 
can be bought for a few shillings of Messrs. 


Littlebury. 


Muatterly Motes on Roman 
. Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


XXI. 


SHE discoveries of Roman remains in 
wee 6our islands during the last three 
months, though few, are not at all 
devoid of interest. In the first 
place, I may mention the discovery of:a 
“villa” at Appleshaw, near Andover. The 
site is about two and a half miles from the 
Roman “ Portway” between Silchester and 
Salisbury, and about the same distance from 
the road between Winchester, Marlborough, 
and Cirencester ; roughly, therefore; it is near 
the intersection of these two roads. The 
neighbourhood is one which appears to have 





in lovely parks and domains—‘the blast of 
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been by no means devoid of civilized inhabit- 
antsin Roman times. There are several con- 
siderable “ villas” near, notably Thruxton, 
where a house of moderate size contains (or 
contained) some remarkable mosaics with an 
imperfectly preserved inscription. Another 
villa” at Finkley, just north of Andover, 
was identified by Sir R. Colt Hoare, though 
without much reason, with the lost station 
Vindomis. The Appleshaw villa has not as 
yet been properly examined, but one import- 
ant discovery has been made, of a Roman 
inscription on a block of worked stone. The 
inscription runs: M AVR 2ARINO N CAES. It is 
a dedication to Karinus or Carinus. Carus 
and his sons Carinus and Numerian appear 
among the names of those many Emperors 
who held brief rule over the Roman Empire 
or some portion of it during the third century. 
Carus succeeded Probus in A.D. 282; in the 
next year he met with a sudden and unex- 
plained death in the middle of a victorious 
campaign against the Persians. His son 
Carinus, whom he had created Caesar—the 
title which he bears on the new inscription— 
had been left as Governor of the West when 
his father marched eastwards, and on the 
news of his father’s death he claimed the 
throne, but was shortly hurled from it by 
Diocletian. The inscriptions of Carus and his 
sons are not uncommon in Africa and Spain, 
but are comparatively rare elsewhere; in 
Britain we have only a stone, perhaps a mile- 
stone, of Numerian, found at Kenchester near 
Hereford, and now in the Hereford Museum 
(cIL. vii. 1165). The new-found stone, which 
appears to be a dedication, must have been 
erected while Carinus was “ Cesar,” that is 
in A.D. 282-3. I may add that the rest of 
the villa, which seems to be large, is to be 
explored as soon as the summercomes. The 
enterprise, I am sure, deserves the support of 
all antiquaries who will back their opinions 
out of their pockets. For my knowledge of 
the discovery I am indebted mainly to the 
Rev. George Engleheart, of Appleshaw. 

In London Mr. C. Welch has laid before 
the Middlesex Archzological Society an ac- 
count of some pottery found in connection 
with the works for the Central London Rail- 
way, under Threadneedle Street. A deca- 
pitated skeleton was found at the same time, 
but it does not appear that the skeleton and 
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the pottery had anything to do with one 
another. 

A more important discovery has been made 
at the Castle Farm, Whitton, on the edge of 
Ipswich. Here a tesselated pavement, now 
in the Ipswich Museum, was found in 1870, 
and from time to time coins have turned up, 
some said to date from Vespasian’s reign, 
others probably of the fourth century. Last 
month (February) another pavement was 
found in digging a trench across an orchard ; 
it consists of red and white “essere, and, 
though less elaborate than the formerly dis- 
covered pavement, is interesting as showing 
further the character of the “villa.” It has, 
I hear, been carefully preserved by the owner 
of the ground. 

At Shirenewton, near Caerwent in Mon- 
mouthshire, some relics of what may be a 
kiln have been dug up by Mr. W. S. Lang at 
his residence, The Cwm, but it is not at all 
certain that it is of Roman date. A coin of 
Allectus was lately found a quarter of a mile 
off. If the kiln proves to be Roman, it must 
be an “outlier” from the Romano-British 
town of Caerwent (Venta Silurum). 

I may now turn to two books which closely 
concern Roman-Britain. The first is Pro- 
fessor Maitland’s admirable volume of Domes- 
day Studies. Mr. Maitland does not, of 
course, deal directly with Roman Britain, but 
he has a good deal to say on a subject which 
must always be in the mind of an English 
student of that subject—I mean the relation 
between Roman-Britain and Saxon-England. 
Three principal views have been held about 
this disputed and difficult question. It has 
been maintained, firstly, that the civilization 
of the Roman, the Britain, and the Saxon 
were continuous, the one passing into and 
influencing the other. It has been main- 
tained, secondly, that the Roman and the 
Briton were continuous, but that the Saxon 
civilization is different. It has been main- 
tained, thirdly, that the break came when the 
Romans left; they (it is said) took their own 
civilization away with them. It will be seen 


that these three views involve different answers 
to two questions: first, what was meant by the 
departure of the Romans ; and second, what 
was meant by the conquest of the Saxons. 
I have myself always argued that the Roman 
and Briton were continuous, 


When the 
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Romans departed, about A.D. 410, their de- 
parture, I believe, meant much less than (for 
example) a departure of the English from 
India or the French from Algiers would mean 
nowadays ; Roman, or rather Romano British, 
civilization survived, and the educated folk at 
least continued to speak Latin. On the other 
hand, Mr. Freeman seems to me to have been 
substantially right in arguing that the Saxon 
conquest meant the extermination, the expul- 
sion from Saxon territory, of the defeated 
Britons. The character of the conquest prob- 
ably varied in various parts of England. 
British chiefs may, in some cases, have joined 
the invaders and obtained honourable place 
among them; the Cunobelingas of Stow, in 
Buckinghamshire, may be Saxonized descend- 
ants of some British Cymbeline, and the 
West Saxon Cerdic may possibly be a re- 
named Caradoc or Caractacus. The three- 
field system may have been taken over by 
the Saxor from the Briton, though there is 
no reason whatever to suppose that the 
colonate or the arrangements of the “ villa ” 
survived. But in general I think that proba- 
bility favours Mr. Freeman ; there were, per- 

‘haps, Roman and British elements in later 
England, but that England was predominantly 
Saxon. Professor Maitland’s new book tends 
to prove this more fully from the Saxon side 
than perhaps could have been done by any 
other living man; it is a potent reinforce- 
ment to the view that England is mainly 
English. 

A second work which I wish to mention is 
the projected Index to the Publications of 
Archeological Societies for the last two hun- 
dred years, with which (as I understand) Mr. 
Nevill and Mr. Gomme are in different ways 
principally connected. This index should be 
most useful, and so far as it goes I have no 
word but of praise for the scheme. I regret, 
however, that the scheme is not carried further 
and made to include other articles on English 
antiquities besides those which appear in the 
publications of societies. One of the most 
serious defects of ‘archzeological work, so far 
as my own subject is concerned, is the separa- 
tion of local or district work from work done, 
for instance, in the Universities. This sepa- 
ration is not confined to England, nor is it 
at all a new feature, and the blame for it rests 
quite as largely on the Universities as on the 
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district workers. It is, however, a serious 
evil, and should be combated on all suitable 
occasions. An occasion occurs, it seems to 
me, in connection with the projected index : 
I mean that this index might be so extended 
as to include articles which are written by 
the non-local workers and printed in such 
periodicals as, for instance, the English His- 
torical Review or the Atheneum. Such articles 
are usually valuable. The best English dis- 
cussion which I know of the geography of 
Czesar’s two raids into Britain appeared half 
a dozen years ago in the Journal of Philology. 
Some of the best recent discussions of 
Romano-British topography have appeared 
in the Academy. It is a mistake to leave 
such things out of an index like the one now 
in preparation ; they may not find appropriate 
place in the body of the index, where, indeed, 
they would be buried amid a mass of rubbish, 
but they would form a short and valuable 
appendix. 


Oxford, 
March 4, 1897. 


Ramblings of an Antiquatp. 


By GEORGE BAILEY. 
— 
Harpwick Hati.—IV. 

E have two more examples of em- 
broidery: Fig. 1 is taken from one 
of the panels in the bedroom in 
which the sixth Duke died. These 

panels are in chestnut-coloured velvet, and 
are puffed out full from the backs. The 
design is worked chiefly in gold cord, and the 
Hardwick arms in the centre are in coloured 
silks. The other panels have monograms 
and similar ornaments in gold. These em- 
broideries are of more recent date than those 
already described, and if our date be correct 
—1669—they are as late as Charles II.’s time. 
Our last design from embroideries(Fig. 2) was 
taken from the chair-back in the portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is very elegant. The 
roses are yellow and white, with gold sprays 
and pearls. The letters E. R. are also ela- 
borated in the painting, and our sketch gives 
but a rough idea of their beauty. The dress 
P 
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FIG. I.—EMBROIDERED PANEL FROM A BEDROOM. 


of the Queen in this picture is also a fine 
specimen of needlework. The dress. was 


worn over a farthingale, and stands out so as 


to show its ornaments. It was quite an ex- 
hibition of natural history objects, such as 
lizards and other reptiles, a swan and a sea- 
horse, an ostrich, flowers, etc.—a splendid 
effort of the needle, but to our modern taste 
highly grotesque. The painting is certainly 
a valuable record of the art of the time; and 
an excellent presentment of the remarkable 
_ who then held the reins of this king- 
om. 


There are several very clever performances 
with the needle hanging in frames in the 
drawing-room and other parts of the house. 
They are full of small figures in elaborate 
costumes, and are scenes taken from sacred 
history, such as the judgment of Solomon, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, etc. In the chapel 
there is a large and curious collection of 
church needlework in the form of a number 
of vestments sewed together so as to form 
one large piece. Two illustrations from it 
were given in the Antiguary, 1892, p. 225. 
There are also in the chapel a number of 
examples of the scarce painted tapestry. The 
subjects represent the conversion of St. Paul, 
shipwreck at Melita, St. Paul before Agrippa, 
Elymas the sorcerer, etc. There is painted 
tapestry of the fifteenth century at Rheims. 
On the ceiling there is, in tapestry, a copy of 
the Last Supper, after Leonardo da Vinci. 
The pulpit cloth is also a very excellent ex- 
ample of needlework, just dropping in pieces. 
It would be well if it could be mounted just 
as it is ; the centre, which does not belong to 
it, might be preserved indefinitely if placed 
in a frame under glass. One of the beautiful 
ornaments from this pulpit cloth was engraved 
in Parkins’s Medieval Embroidery, 1848. 

The office of an embroideress was one of 
considerable importance as a feminine art in 
early times. Eanswitha, an embroideress of 
Hereford, was granted the lease of a farm of 
200 acres for life by Denbert, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, in 802, on condition that she cleaned 
and renewed from time to time the priests, and 
ministers’ dresses. We lately made drawings 
of some fragments of embroidery taken from 
the coffins of two early bishops of Worcester, 


FIG. 2.—EMBROIDERY FROM CHAIR-BACK IN PICTURE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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which show even in their broken state how 
fine the embroidered work of those times was. 

We give (Fig. 3) a piece of the carving 
from one of the pilasters in the State-room, a 
good and characteristic example of Eliza- 
bethan design. There is a good deal of 
stencilling on the oak wainscoting at Hard- 
wick ; it has quite the appearance of inlaid 














FIG. 3.—CARVED PILASTER FROM THE STATE- 
ROOM. 


work, and the effect is extremely good; a 
small example of it has been given (Fig. 5, 
p. 78). Another quaint style of decorating 
panels used here was to place on them en- 
graved coloured portraits. These were first 
mounted on canvas, then applied and var- 
nished ; round them were stencilled borders. 
These portraits are good, and evidently Dutch 
work, They represent Roman emperors, 
philosophers, and authors. This was not by 
any means a despicable way of decoration, 
but the engravings would have been better 


under glass, held in its place by a narrow 
carved beading. Naturally such things get 
rubbed in the frequent polishings of the wood- 
work unless so treated. Those we noticed 
were in the State-room. In the same room 
there are unique specimens of carved furni- 
ture such as could not be replaced, but un- 
fortunately the signs of decay are evident 
upon them. 

The deep alto-relievo frieze in this room 
is generally spoken disparagingly of, but we 
think without reason. It is a good and ori- 
ginal example of Elizabethan plasterwork. 
Of course time has crumbled off all, or nearly 
all, the colours; but when they were fresh the 
effect would not be much unlike the tapestry 
that hangs below it. The principal defect of 
the room is the lack of any kind of ornament 
on the ceiling ; probably it was never finished. 
Judging from the ceiling in the picture-gallery 
it is evident that such was not the original 
intention of the architéct. 

The collection of tapestry in this room is 
very fine indeed, and well worthy of study. 
The subjects are taken from the Odyssey.* 

There is a large inlaid table here that calls 
for special notice. It has been perhaps best 
described and illustrated by the late Llewellyn 


Jewitt, in the Feliguary, shortly before his 


We are only interested in the curious 
It reads as 


death. 
couplet inlaid on the centre. 
follows : 
THE . REDOLENT . SML. OF 
GLENTYNE 
WE. STAGGES . EXAVLT . TO. 
THE . DEVEYNE. 


Notice the allusion to “we stagges,” to 
which reference has before been made, and 
to which we have now the key. To the left 
of this inscription there is a large shield, on 
which are the armorial insignia of Talbot 
and Hardwick, with supporters ; a Talbot for 
the former, and a stag for the latter (Fig. 4): 
shows the crest of the Hardwicks taken from 
an old painting on glass that was hanging in 
a frame in the drawing-room; on a mount 
vert, a stag tripping proper, gorged with a 
chaplet of roses ar., between two bars az. 
Now the arms of the Cavendishes are: Sa, 


* The Rev. C. Kerry has given an account of some 
of the Derbyshire tapestries in the local archeological 


journal for 1894. 
P@ 
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three duck’s heads caboshed, argent ; attired 
or ; supporters, two stags, ppr., attired or, 
each gorged with a garland of roses, ar., and 
az., barbed ppr. It is curious to notice that 


FIG. 4.—THE HARDWICK CREST FROM PAINTED 


GLASS, 


‘Bess of Hardwick” always retained to the 
last the Hardwick arms, and in only one 
instance, that in the overmantel of the dining- 
room, does she make use of a quartering, said 
to be that of Leigh, but why we are unable 
to explain. There were Leighs of Derby- 
shire, but they did not use the arms there 
emblazoned on her shield. These arms were 
given on p. 76, and it will have been noticed 
that there is a single star in chief and in base ; 
it does not belong to the Leigh arms, and we 
cannot explain why they are there, except as 
a vagary of the painter. On her tomb they 
are emblazoned without the extra star. 

We think it will now be seen why the 
“stagges” are so persistently alluded to. 
The old Countess intended by them the 
Hardwick Cavendishes, of whom “the 
stagges” were to her the symbol; and we 
think her hand may be seen in the intro- 
duction of these stags as supporters to the 
family arms, at the time when her second 
son William was created Baron Cavendish of 
Hardwick during her lifetime. The eglantine 


is the sweetbriar-rose of their chaplets; the 
stag of her crest being the origin of the stags 
as supporters, 

We have but two other crests to illustrate. 
Fig. 5 is that of the Talbots, and is taken 
from the large achievement on the over- 
mantel of the Duke’s bedroom. The mar- 
shalling of the arms on this shield differs 
somewhat from those taken from the tapestry, 
No. 3, p. 77. In the former there are twelve 
quarterings, viz., Talbot, Giffard (?), Talbot 
ancient, Cumin (?), De Valance, Monchensey, 
Le Strange (?), Neville, Furnivall, Lovetot, 
Verdon, De Clare ; while in the latter there 
are only nine quarterings, viz., Talbot, Giffard, 
De Valance, Talbot ancient, Neville, Furni- 
vall, Verdon, Le Strange, Lovetot, omitting 
Cumin, Monchensey, and De Clare. The 
coats Giffard, Cumin, and Le Strange are 
not blazoned by armorists, as we find them 
here, so they must be taken as uncertain. 

There is a curiously interesting tapestry in 
that room, representing boys playing the 
game of croquet, to all appearance. We 
believe, however, that they are playing the 
old game of “Pall Mall.” Fig. 6 is the 
Cavendish crest taken from the plaster-work 
of one of the rooms in the towers, which can 


FIG, 5.--THE TALBOT CREST FROM THE DUKE’S 
BEDROOM. 


only be entered from the roof. Fig. 7 is also 
from one of those rooms. Some old boots and 
a number of military relics probably of the 
Revolution times (1688), which had found 
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a resting-place there; cumbersome heavy 
things that would now be of little use, but 
having about them interesting memories of 
the robust times of old. 


FIG. 6.—THE CAVENDISH CREST FROM ROOM IN A 
TOWER, 


It remains now to say something about 
the large and interesting collection of por- 
traits. Naturally we look first for that of 
the Countess, and we find several of that 
celebrated lady, who was evidently a woman 
of the same stamp as her friend “Queen 
Bess,” for she and “ Bess of Harwick ” had 
each of them a will of her own; and 
what is more to the purpose, the capacity 
to use it successfully. Perhaps the most 
characteristic portrait of the Countess is a 
half-length, habited in a black gown faced 
with ermine, a ruff with small plaits, and a 
necklace of three strings of pearls and gold 
ornaments; the hair in this picture is 
yellowish brown. Or that in a double- 
picked ruff, a long rope of five strings of 
pearls reaching below the waist, sleeves 
down to the wrists, turned up with white 
cuffs, a fan in left hand, brown hair. That 
rope of pearls must have been costly, but 
nothing is known of it now. Then there 
is a beautiful full-length of Mary Stuart, in 
long black velvet dress, with the usual shaped 
white cap of lace and ruff. This picture has 
been engraved. It is inscribed, “ Maria D.G. 
Scotiz piissima regina, Francis Douveria, 
1578. Anno regni 36. Anglice 10” (sic). 
There are also her associates in misfortune, 
Lady Jane Grey, inscribed “ Mors potius quam 
dedecus”; and Lady Arabella Stuart before 
mentioned. Portraits of the four husbands 
of “ Bess” may also be found : Robert Barley ; 
Sir William Cavendish, aged forty-four ; Sir 
William St. Loe; (in Part II., p. 43, this 
name, by a printer’s error, has been mis- 
spelled Toe); George Talbot, aged fifty-eight, 
1580. Quite a numberof kingsand queensare 


marshalled here. Richard III., Henrys IV., 
VI., VII, VIII.—the latter a large cartoon 
by Holbein—James V. of Scotland and his 
second queen, Mary of Lorraine ; James I. of 
England ; William III. and Mary, and their 
sister Princess Anne of Orange ; George IIT. 
and others. James Stanley, seventh Earl 
of Derby, whose wife was the “ Lady of 
Lathom” of Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak ” ; 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam; the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh, a fine portrait ; William, 
first Duke of Devonshire, on horseback, very 
elaborately dressed. ‘This is a large picture, 
and hung at the end of the gallery; he will 
be remembered as having, together with 
several of his neighbours who met together 
in the “Plotting Parlour” at Whittington, 
laid the plan for the Revolution, which re- 
sulted in the abdication of James Stuart and 
the call of the Prince of Orange to the 
throne. 

Fig. 8 is a sketch of the old oak chair of the 
president from Whittington, now preserved 
at Hardwick. There is Mary Cavendish, 
who succeeded her mother as Countess of 
Shrewsbury, a lady who is credited as being 
much more of a ‘“‘termagant” than her 
mother, possessed of a vigorous temper, and 
capable of using as much opprobrious lan- 


FIG. 7.—MILITARY RELICS FROM A ROOM IN ONE 
OF THE TOWERS. 


guage as Queen Bess. She is said to have 
been imprisoned in the Tower two years on 
account of the marriage of Lord Seymour 
with Arabella Stuart. We see also Rachel 
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Russell, second Duchess of Devonshire. She 
was daughter of William, Lord Russell, who 
was beheaded at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, July 21, 
1683. Ina well-known painting of his trial, 
the mother of the above-named lady is seen 
seated at a little table with twisted legs, 
which table was at Hardwick, small and 
nearly square, light and easy to carry about. 
It was the second Duke who collected the 
fine antique cameos and intaglios known as 


ie 
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FIG. 8.—THE PRESIDENT’S CHAIR FROM THE 
REVOLUTION HOUSE. 


the “ Devonshire gems,” and the invaluable 
collection of original drawings by the old 
masters, both at Chatsworth. We can only 
notice one other portrait from this large 
collection, that of Thomas Hobbes. It is 
very characteristic, an old man with long 
white hair, rather wild looking, an imperial 
on chin; he sits at a table with writing 
materials, one hand resting on papers. This 
portrait represents him in his eighty-ninth 
year. It was engraved by Hollar. This 
remarkable man lived nearly all his long life 
in the family as tutor and friend. He wrote 
many books, yet he said, “ There is nothing 
so pernicious as reading; it destroys all 
originality of sentiment. My Lord Devon- 
shire has more than ten thousand volumes 
in his house [meaning Chatsworth]. I 
entreated his lordship to lodge me as far as 
possible from that pestilential corner. I have 
but one book, and that is Lucid, and I begin 
to tire of him.” He wrote a curious Latin 


poem, named De Mirabilibus Peci, in which 
he describes the wonders of the Peak. 
Chatsworth was in his time one of the 
“‘ seven wonders,” but we only know what it 
was like from his description ; nothing of it 
now remains. He translated part of the 
Odyssey, and the whole of the //tad, after he 
was eighty-seven—a marvellous effort. His 
death took place at Hardwick on December 4, 
1679, in the ninety-first year of his age, and 
his remains lie in the neighbouring church 
of Ault-Hucknell, where a slab with a 
Latin inscription commemorates him. His 
writings must have startled those who first 
read them, but to present-day readers his 
sentiments appear very mild compared with 
what is now served up to us every day. 
There are not far short of two hundred 
portraits at Hardwick of distinguished men 
and women, most of whom have made their 
mark on the history of their times and ours. 
Their eyes look out upon us weird and 
solemn as we thoughtfully leave their shadowy 
presence, and in the dim evening light bring 
our “Ramblings at Hardwick Hall” to a 


close. 


Motes on Some Annual Customs 
of the Abruzzi JYeasantrp. 


By G. M. GODDEN, with Translations by M. C. 
HARRISON. 


—>—__— 
I.—Tue New YEAR (continued). 


A New Year’s custom, given in the Gentk- 
man’s Magazine Library, under the heading 
of “The Morris Dance in Wales,” shows us 
the singing visits of the Abruzzi, and this 
other rite of carrying about some special 
object, joined together in actual peasant usage. 
“New Year's Day,” according to a writer 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1819, ‘‘is 
marked by all the children of the neighbour- 
hood forming themselves in little groups, and 
carrying from house to house their congratu- 
lations and good wishes for health and 
prosperity during the ensuing year, which are 
symbolized by each bearing in his hand an 
apple, stuck full of corn, variously coloured, 
and decorated with a sprig of some ever- 
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green. ...” The apple and corn of this 
custom recall a New Year's rite attributed 
to the Druids, who it is said ‘‘ were accus- 
tomed to send their young men with the 
mistletoe from house to house, as a kind 
of present, and wish people a happy new 
year”; the custom is referred to as one of 
great ceremony, and, according to a writer of 
1692, the consecrated “ misleden” was dis- 
tributed by the Druids “to the people through 
the Gauls, on account of the great virtues 
which they attributed to it; from whence 
New Year’s Gifts are still called in some parts 
of France, Guy-/’an-neuf.”* 

Before leaving these singing visitations we: 
may note among them the possible survival 
of another primitive New Year’s rite, in the 
beating of frying-pans and shovels as the 
Abruzzi folk go round the streets at night. 
This may of course be merely a substitute 
for some rude form of music; but it certainly 
bears suggestive resemblance to a custom in 
vogue among some barbarous peoples of 
expelling evil spirits from the village or city 
before the beginning of the New Year. 
Instances of this yearly clearance occur in 
India, in North America, in Siam, and in 
Europe. At the beginning of the year the 
Hos of North-Eastern India celebrate a great 
festival, which includes the expulsion of an 
evil spirit then supposed to infest the place. 
“To get rid of it, men, women, and children 
go in procession round and through every 
part of the village with sticks in their hands, 
as if beating for game, singing a wild chant, 
and shouting vociferously, till they feel 
assured that the evil spirit must have fled.” 
The Iroquois inaugurated the New Year with 
long observances, on one day of which “the 
ceremony of driving away evil spirits from 
the village took place. Men clothed in skins 
of wild beasts, their faces covered with hideous 
masks, and their hands with the shell of the 
tortoise, went from hut to hut making fright- 
ful noises ; in every hut they took the fuel 
from the fire and scattered the embers and 
ashes about the floor with their hands.”t In 

* Gomme, Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Manners 
and Customs, p. 80; Hone, Every-day Book, i., p. 6; 
i., p. 16; Brand, i., p. 17 ; Gomme, /oc. cit., p. 26, 
with reference to ‘* Paul Merula.” 

+ The Iroquois ceremonies at the New Year in- 
cluded, at one time, if not always, the kindling of New 


Fire ; but the passage quoted above makes no mention 
of this rite. 


Siam, according to Mr. Frazer’s statement, 
“the banishment of demons is annually 
carried into effect on the last day of the old 
year”; the demons are driven out step by 
step by a cannonade of guns, after which “a 
consecrated rope is fastened round the circuit 
of the city walls to prevent the banished 
demons from returning.”* Finally, among a 
Finnish people of Eastern Russia the devil is 
expelled from the village on the last day of 
the old year, or on New Year's Day.t The 
link between the frying-pans of the Abruzzi, 
and the Siamese cannonade may seem a 
slender one, but the coincidence is at least 
worth noting ; it is possible that folk-custom, 
not at the moment forthcoming, may supply 
connecting evidence. 

The singing visitations have led us to ex- 
amples of the primitive rite of taking some 
object, potent for blessing, from house to 
house. A similar idea appears in the use 
among the Abruzzesi of ‘‘New Water” on 
New Year’s Day. At Canzano Peligno, late 
on the night of December 31, youths run to 
take possession of the public fountain which 
is outside the village, and adorn it with dra- 
pery and greenery, and stand there till day, 
keeping themselves warm round fires of brush- 
wood. At daybreak the women begin to run 
to the fountain with their buckets, but are not 
allowed to reach the water until they give 
presents of cakes, apples, nuts, chestnuts, 
oranges, etc., to the lads. At Casalbordino 
the poor carry fresh water from the fountain 
at daybreak to the gentlemen’s houses, and 
receive a present. Here the New Water is 
used for cooking or washing. 

Beliefs in the peculiar value of water drawn 
at the New Year have been observed in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, and in considering 
them we should doubtless bear in mind the 
respect and worship paid by uncultivated 
races, in all parts of the world, to wells, springs 
and streams. In these New Year cases the 
water appears either to receive some special 
potency on the first day of the year; or else 
they are perhaps a survival of a time when 
the water was always a holy thing, but was 
only ceremonially used on certain days of 
marked significance. The two beliefs may 

* In a footnote to this passage an apparent confu- 
sion is mentioned in Bastian and Pallegoix as to date. 

+ See Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. p. 166 sqq., for 
above customs. 
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well have existed independently of each other, 
the New Water of the New Year standing in 
some kind of relationship to the New Fire 
kindled by some peoples on that day, and 
deriving its efficacy from the date or perhaps 
from the original ceremonies attendant on 
drawing it; and the water from a peculiarly 
sacred or potent well being employed on this 
day of special omen and import for the coming 
year. 
The importance of certain days isa marked 
feature in the rites and customs of wells. 
Thus the saint’s day of the saint after whom 
the well is named was a day of special ob- 
servance. Also Holy Thursday appears to 
have been so distinguished. Omens were 
sought from the Cornish well at Madern “ at 
a certain time of the year, moon, and day.” 
In one case at least, opinion seems to 
have been divided between rival dates, for 
though it has been said of the well of St. 
Eunys in Cornwall, that, “ according to the 
vulgar opinion, it exerts its principal and 
most salutary powers” on the last day of 
the year, two women assured Borlase that 
people who had a mind to receive any benefit 
from this well ‘must come and wash upon 
the three first Wednesdays in May.”* 
Whatever be their origin there is no doubt 
as to the wonderful properties attributed to 
water drawn at the New Year; properties 
openly stated by the Scotch and English 
peasantry, and implied in the Abruzzi and in 
Wales. The Highland use on New Year’s 
morning of the Usgue-Cashricht, or water 
from the “ Dead and Living Ford,” links the 
New Water with the rites, already referred to, 
of expelling evils at the New Year. On New 
Year’s Eve the Strathdown Highlanders were 
wont to “form into bands with tethers and 
axes, and, shaping their course to the juniper 
bushes, they return home laden with mighty 
loads, which are arranged round the fire to- 
day (sic) till morning. A certain discreet 
person is despatched to the dead and living 
jord to draw a pitcher of water in profound 
silence, without the vessel touching theground, 
lest its virtue should be destroyed, and on his 
return all retire torest. Early on New Year’s 
morning the Usgue-Cashricht, or water from 
the dead and living ford, is drunk, as a potent 
* Brand, ii., 366 sgg., citing Borlase, Natural His- 
tory of Cornwall, p. 31. 


charm, until next New Year’s Day, against 
the spells of witchcraft, the malignancy of 
evil eyes, and the activity of all infernal 
agency. The qualified Highlander then takes 
a large brush, with which he profusely as- 
perses [using, presumably, the Usque-Cash- 
richt] the occupants of all beds ; from whom 
it is not unusual for him to receive ungrateful 
remonstrances against ablution.” The offi- 
ciator then proceeds to fumigate the carefully- 
closed house with the smoke of the lighted 
piles of juniper, to the limits of endurance, 
since “the more intense the ‘ smuchdan,’ the 
more propitious the solemnity.” He then 
puts the horses, cattle, and other stock in the 
town through “ the same smothering, to keep 
them from harm throughout the year.”* This 
Strathdown custom is quoted from Hamp- 
son’s Medit 4vi Kalendarium by a writer in 
the Atheneum for February 5, 1848, who 
continues, whether in his own words or those 
of his author does not appear, ‘A similar 
superstition prevails in the south of Scotland, 
where the instant the clock has struck the 
midnight hour, one of the family goes to the 
well as quickly as possible and carefully skims 
it.t This they call getting the scum or ream 
(cream) of the well. 
Twall struck—twa neighbour hizzies raise 
An’ liltin’ gaed a sad gate: 
The flower o’ the well to our house gaes, 
An’ I'll the bonniest lad get. 

“This flower of the well signifies the first 
pail of water ; and the girl who is so fortunate 
as to obtain the prize is supposed to have 
more than a double chance of obtaining the 
most accomplished young man in the parish. 
The condition of drawing the Usgue-Cashricht 
is analogous to skimming the well.” 

The New Year “ Flower of the Well”’ ap- 
pears again in Northumberland, where the 
mystic water confers magical powers on those 
who drink, and brings good luck to the house 
in which it stands. ‘“‘ At the ancient village 
of Wark there are three springs of water for 
the supply of the inhabitants. ‘On New Year’s 

* Hone, Zvery-day Book, i., p. 1. 

+ For this skimming, see Tylor, Primitive Cul- 
ture, vol. ii., p. 214: “It is a sin for a Bulgarian not 
to throw some water out of every bucket brought from 
the fountain ; some elemental spirit might be floating 
on the surface, and if not thrown out, might take up 
his abode in the house, or enter into the body of 
someone drinking from the vessel.” 
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morning, within memory, each of these wells 
was visited by the villagers in the hope of 
their being the first to take what was called 
the ‘‘ Flower of the Well,” . . . that is, the first 
draught drunk by anyone in the New Year. 
I have heard of one aged crone, who had the 
reputation of being uncanny, and concerned 
in forbidden devices of witchcraft, endeavour- 
ing to anticipate her rivals by going to the 
wells before the ‘‘ witching midnight hour,” 
so as to be in readiness for the advent of the 
incoming year. Whoever first drank of the 
spring would obtain, it was believed, mar- 
vellous powers throughout the next year, even 
to the extent, as my informant averred, of 
being able to pass through keyholes and take 
nocturnal flights in the air. And the for- 
tunate recipient of such extraordinary powers 
notified his or her acquisition thereof by 
casting into the well an offering of flowers or 
grass, hay or straw, from seeing which the 
next earliest devotees would know that their 
labour was in vain when they, too late, came 
to the spring in the hope of possessing the 
flower of the well.’” The villagers of a 
neighbouring village frequented a well called 
Croft-foot Well, in the early hours of the New 
Year ; “‘‘they held that the fortunate first 
visitant of the well on New Year’s morning 
who should fill his flask or bottle with the 
water would find that it retained its freshness 
and purity throughout the whole year, and 
also brought good luck to the house in which 
it remained.’ ” * 

In Wales, as in the Abruzzi, the guardian- 
ship of the New Water has devolved on the 
younger members of the community. ‘“ Be- 
fore dawn on the first day of the New Year, 
it is the custom in South Wales for the poor 
children to carry about a jug full of water 
drawn that morning from the well. This they 
call ‘New Year’s Water’; and with a sprig 
of box or other evergreen they sprinkle it on 
those they meet, at the same time wishing 
them the compliments of the season. In 
order to pay their respects to those not abroad 
at this early hour, they serenade them with 
the following lines, under their windows : 

Here we bring new water 
From the well so clear, 


For to worship God with 
This happy New Year.— 





* Denham Tracts, vol. ii., p. 341., quoting Hall, 
Arch, Aliana, N. S., viii, pp. 66, 67. 
VOL. XXXII. 


Sing levy dew, sing levy dew, 

The water and the wine ; 
The seven bright gold wires 

And the bugles they do shine. 
Sing reign of Fair Maid, 

With gold upon her toe,— 
Open you the west door, 

And turn the Old Year go. 
Sing reign of Fair Maid, 

With gold upon her chin,— 
Open you the east door, 

And let the New Year in. 

The writer of the above adds: “I have 
endeavoured to suit the orthography to the 
sound—it may, therefore, be far from correct. 
May the vy dew be ‘Levez, Dieu’?.. . 
Is it her reign, or rein? ... to turn a horse 
go is an acknowledged provincialism here for 
‘to turn it loose’ in a field or elsewhere.”* 
A writer in Notes and Queries quotes the 
song, referring tothis numberof the Atheneum, 
with slight variations, but gives no authority 
for these; “sing levy” is altered to “sing 
levez,” and “turn the Old Year go” is 
corrected to “let the Old Year go.” 

In the Abruzzi custom some of the Northern 
ritual is lacking ; the sprinkling of the holy 
water, the race for the first draught, the 
skimming of the well, the observance while 
carrying the water of the primitive taboos of 
silence and of refraining from touching the 
ground, are not recorded in the Italian usage. 
On the other hand we have here the vigil 
by the well, the “well dressing,” to use a 
familiar English phrase, with greenery and 
drapery, and the payment made to the lads 
who guard the fountain or to the bearers 
of the water. As regards the decorations of 
the fountain, we may note that Brand says 
that the ceremony of the Roman /ontinaiia, 
held in October, in honour of the nymphs 
of wells and fountains, “ consisted in throwing 
nosegays into the fountains, and putting 
crowns of flowers upon the wells.” The 
vigil at the well is noticeable if Brand is 
correct in saying that “One of the most 
ancient ceremonies relating to wells was the 
watching of them at night.” { 

The New Year is further marked in the 
Abruzzi by a distribution of boiled maize 
(granati) to the poor; the distribution took 
place both on New Year’s Eve and on New 
Year’s Day. This feast to the poor is a 

* J. B. S., Atheneum, February 5, 1848. 
+ Choice Notes. 1859, p. 66. 
t Brand, ii., pp. 368, s¢¢. 
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custom which we shall find recurring in the 
Abruzzi year. The surmise seems permissible 
that in such doles we have a survival of the 
share taken by the people in sacrifices offered 
on festival (or other) days. We may note 
in passing that a common feast of the family 
and guests, sometimes held on New Year's 
Eve, in Sweden, was believed to be “in 
commemoration of the boar offered up to 
the god Frey, at this season of the year. The 
priests then, as at other of their great sacri- 
ficial feasts, boiled the flesh of the immolated 
victims . . . prior to distribution amongst the 
people.”* 

It remains to notice a few customs relating 
to work at the New Year. In some places, 
in obedience to custom, work is refrained 
from on New Year’s Eve. 

On S. Silvester [December 31] 

One neither spins nor weaves 

One puts not the thread in the needle 
One puts not the comb in one’s head. 

To this kind of non-rhyming verse giving 
a prohibition of all work on St. Silvester’s 
Day, a fifth line is added at the village of 
Molina, where popular opinion does not allow 
beasts to work on that day— 

Not even the asses are beaten ; 

so that at this village the popular saying 
consists of five lincs. These restrictions 
may be due toa primitive idea very stringently 
carried out among some Indian hill-tribes, 
and common in the feeling of civilized people, 
that no work should be performed on days 
of special import Prohibition of work on 
New Year’s Day in Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland is mentioned in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1791 :—“ None, though ever 
so industriously inclined, are permitted to 
follow their respective avocations on that 
day.”7 

In some parts of the country women must 
leave no work unfinished on December 31, 
or they would do the same all the year. 
Here we have an idea which is mentioned 
in Lloyd’s Peasant Life in Sweden: “It is 
an old belief, ‘ that whatever happens on that 
day [New Year’s Day] will happen the whole 
year through.’”{ “A common Yorkshire 
belief is that what one is doing when the 

* Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden. 1870, p. 209. 


+ Brand, vol. i., p. 12. 
t Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden, p. 211. 


New Year comes in—z.e. at twelve o'clock 
on December 31—- one will do that constantly 
during the year.”* Again, at Castel di 
Sangro, twenty-five different works must be 
done. This would seem to be an effort, on 
the same lines, to secure constant occupation 
in the coming year. We find Ovid writing 
of work done at the New Year in order to 
avert idleness in the year to come, in lines 
that might be the echo of customs observed 
among the hills of his birthplace : 
After that I wondered why the first day should not be 
free from business. 
Know the reason, said Janus : 
I appointed work to be done on the New Year, 
Lest the whole year should be idle through the omen. 
— for this reason takes a taste of working at his 
craft, 
Does no more than afford evidence of his usual em- 
ployment. t 





Che Jaws of Death. 


By A. W. BuCKLAND. 
—_——<>—- 


“A\HEN Tennyson wrote, 


“Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the six hundred,” 


he probably had in his mind some old wood- 
cut or stained-glass window, wherein was 
depicted in the realistic fashion of medieval 
times a monster either in human form, or 
in the likeness of a dragon with distended 
jaws, showing enormous fangs and sharp- 
pointed teeth, into whose cavernous mouth, 
vomiting flames, fantastic devils were casting 
souls in the form of naked children. 

Nor was this monstrosity a mere fanciful 
figment of an artist’s brain ; it seems to have 
represented a real belief, which we find em- 
bodied in a prayer addressed to St. George 
quoted in Mr. Thistleton Dyer’s Ghost World 
as taken from an Old English manuscript 
book of devotion of the time of Edward VL, 
which runs thus: “Judge for me when the 
most hedyous and damnable dragons of helle 
shall be redy to take my poore soule and 








* M. C. Harrison. 
+ Ovid, Fastz, i., 165-170; and see Brand (i., p. 
12), citing Massey’s Notes to Ovid’s Fastz, p. 14. 
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engloute it into theyr infernall belyes.” 
Neither can we regard this uncomfortable 
belief as resulting from some monkish legend, 
invented for the sake of terrifying the dying 
into giving to the Church large sums by way 
of ransom, for this rude image and the 
superstitions attaching to it have apparently 
a curious pedigree, embodying one of those 
widespread beliefs, the origin of which is 
lost in the night of ages, but which appear 
in slightly varied forms in the most un- 
expected quarters, among races wholly un- 
connected ethnologically. 
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German pictures, drawing from the similarity 
of the scenes depicted, the inference that 
there must have been some sort of inter- 
cours2 between these countries in the remote 
past. 

The four scenes brought forward repre- 
sented (1) The crossing of a stream by a 
dangerous bridge; (2) the passage of the 
soul between two mountains which clash 
together; (3) the climbing up a mountain 
set with sharp knives ; (4) the dangers from 
a wind carrying knives with it. ‘Three of 
these four ghostly terrors may be found in 





FIG. IL.—MODERN GERMAN ILLUSTRATION OF DANTE’S VISION. 


Among the myths of most barbarous races 
we find definite ideas as to the destination 
of the soul after death, and of the perils 
which surround it before it can reach that 
happy land, the abode of deceased ancestors, 
who have attained to it by the same perilous 
road. 

At the meeting of the British Association 
at Oxford (1894) Professor Tylor brought 
forward four of these after-death perils in a 
very interesting paper, entitled “The Diffu- 
sion of Mythical Beliefs as Evidence in the 
History of Culture,” in which he showed the 
existence of a belief in these same perils in 
countries as widely separated as Japan, 
Mexico, Persia, and Europe, and threw upon 
a screen representations almost identical 
from Mexican, Japanese, Buddhist, and old 


the myths of many other countries besides 
those named by Professor Tylor, the two 
first being the most widely distributed. 

The perilous crossing of a river after death 
was a belief among Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, but they provided a boat and a 
ferryman* for the convenience of the souls, 
who were required to pay for the accommo- 
dation with an obclus placed in the mouth 
by pious relatives. This fee is not unknown 
in less classical countries, being found, I 
believe, in Peru and Japan, India and Fiji, 

* Strange to say, the boat and ferryman appear 
also in Fiji, where the boat is of two kinds of wood, 
the hard wood end being brought forward for chiefs and 
great men, and the end made of bread-fruit wood for 
common people. See Journal of Anthropological Insts- 
tute, May, 1895. ‘‘ Ancestor Gods of the Fijians.” 
Basil H. Thomson. 

Q2 
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whilst the boat is often replaced by a much 
more dangerous mode of transit, this being 
usually a hair bridge or one so sharp as to 
resemble the blade of a knife. 

The perilous bridge of the dead is found 
in the legends of the Eskimo, among the 
Shamans of Siberia, and in Australia, in each 
case accompanied by the second of Dr. 
Tylor’s dangers, the clashing rocks under 
somewhat varying forms, but always, as I 
think, making a link with the medizval 
representations of “The Jaws of Death.” 

Among the Eskimo, the angakos or sorcerer 
who would visit Sedna, the goddess who 
lives underground, or in the depths of the 
ocean, presiding over one of the countries 
to which souls go after death, must first pass 
the arsissut (the dwellings of the happy dead), 
and then cross an abyss in which a wheel 
as slippery as ice is constantly turning round. 
Arriving at the house of Sedna, he finds it 
guarded by terrible animals, sometimes de- 
scribed as seals, and sometimes as dogs ; and 
when within the house-passage he has to 
cross an abyss by means of a bridge as 
narrow as a knife edge.* 

The description given by Siberian shamans 
of their visits to Erlik, the Siberian Pluto, 
approach still nearer to the soul perils as 
illustrated in the Japanese and Mexican 
pzintings. These shamans give what may 
be called pantomimic representations of what 
they see in a state of trance, wherein they 
are supposed to visit the abode of the dead, 
to solicit from Erlik some favour for the 
living. In this imaginary journey they are 
supposed to ascend an iron mountain, not 
indeed studded with knives as in the Japanese 
and Mexican representations, but so difficult 
to climb that it is covered with the bones 
of shamans and horses which have failed to 
reach the summit. After climbing the moun- 
tain, the shaman rides up to a hole which 
leads into the underground world, “ the jaws 
of the earth.” On entering, he finds a sea, 
over which is stretched a hair. The passage 
across this hair-bridge is represented panto- 
mimically by tottering from side to side. 
and sometimes appearing on the point of 
falling. At the bottom of the sea he sees 
the bones of many shamans who have fallen, 


* The Central Eskimo. 
Report. 


Franz Boaz. Smithsonian 


for ‘a sinful soul cannot cross the hair- 
bridge.” Riding up to Erlik’s abode, he is 
met by dogs, and the porter will not let him 
pass till appeased by presents, when he admits 
him to the house of Erlik, who salutes him 
with the words: “ Those that have feathers 
fly not hither ; those that have bones walk 
not hither. Thou black, ill-smelling beetle, 
whence comest thou?” In the end the 
shaman makes the lord of hell drunk, and 
obtains from him that which he desires; 
after which he returns in triumph, and, 
waking from his trance, tells those who have 
employed him that his journey has been 
successful. * 

It is certainly remarkable that races so 
remote from civilization, and who would 
seem to have had no connection with any 
nation of antiquity likely to have conveyed 
to them these religious myths, should yet 
reproduce beliefs such as we are accustomed 
to associate with the classical races of Europe, 
and with ancient Egypt. 

But if it is strange to find these shreds and 
patches of classical myth among races so 
remote as the Eskimo and the wild tribes 
of Siberia; it is still more strange to be 
confronted with them in Australia, and in 
the islands of the South Pacific — lands 
certainly cut off from all communication 
with civilized races long before the dawn of 
history. Yet we find Australian medicine men 
pretending to possess the power of going up 
to heaven through a hole in the sky by 
means of a cord thrown up by themselves 
after the most approved manner of Indian 
jugglers, this cord representing the bridge 
by which the souls of the dead cross the 
watery abyss in old-world legends. 

Mr. Howitt, who has recorded so many of 
the superstitions of the Australian natives, 
gives several instances in which the medicine 
men are supposed to have gone up in company 
of ghosts to the land of ghosts through a 
hole in the sky. In one case a wizard going 
on a journey of this kind in company with 
ghosts (M’rarts) fell off the cord in crossing 
Lake Wellington, the usual route, and would 
certainly have been drowned had not one 
of the ghosts fished him up with the hook 

* “ Shamanism in Siberia and European Russia.” 
— of the Anthropological Institute, August, 
1894. 
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of his throwing stick, and replaced him on 
the cord. ‘The present headman of the 
Bega Murring,” says Mr. Howitt, ‘explained 
to me that the old men now dead, used to 
climb up to the sky at night by a thread 
about the thickness of a grasshaulm.”* This 
Australian native myth of the bridge of the 
dead is accompanied also by something 
analogous to Dr. Tylor’s clashing mountains, 
for one of Mr. Howitt’s informants describes 
how he and his father went up on two threads 
to the hole in the sky through which the 
doctors go, and “it kept opening and shutting 
very quickly. My father said that if it touched 
a doctor as he was going through it would 
hurt his spirit, and when he returned home 
he would sicken and die.” This opening 
and shutting might be explained as referring 
to the quick movements of the clouds, but 
in the description given by another witch- 
doctor in Gippsland, the clashing rocks are 
distinctly defined. This man, in relating 
the dreams through which he became a 
medicine man,t says, when he was a big boy, 
he began to dream about his father, who 
appeared to him with several other old men. 
These men were all rubbed over with red 
ochre, which signifies that they were dead, 
and they were dressed as in the initiation 
ceremonies. Then he says: “They made 
me hold a cord made of sinews, and they 
swung me about on it. After that my father 
put a cord of sinews round my waist and 
under my arms, and he and the old men 
carried me by it over the sea at Corner Inlet, 
and set me down at Wilson’s Promontory in 
front of a big rock like the side of a house. 
I noticed that there was something like a 
door, which opened and shut very quickly. 
My father tied something over my eyes, and 
led me into the rock. I knew this, because 
I heard the door make a sound of shutting 
to behind us. Then he uncovered my eyes, 
and I found I was in a place as bright as 
day, and all the old men were round about.” 

This seems to bear an unmistakable like- 
ness to the clashing rocks of Japanese and 
Mexican myth, and which, as I believe, 
symbolize the “Jaws of Death” of many 
races. 

* Journal of Anthropological Institute, vol. xiii., 


p. 197. 
+ A. W. Howitt on ‘‘ Australian Medicine Men.” 
Journal of Anthropological Institute, vol. xvi., p. 51. 


In some groups of the South Sea Islands 
the “Jaws of Death” appear in another 
form. Dr. Colley March, in an article upon 
“ Polynesian Ornament” in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, vol. xxii., p. 309, 
says that “‘As soon as the human spirit was 
drawn out through the head, it was carried 
off by oromatuas,* who were always in wait 
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FIG, 2.—SACRED DRUM FROM JAVA. 


to receive it, in order that it might be eaten 
by the gods. It was believed that a spirit 
that had been thus eaten, and had passed 
through the intestines of the gods three times, 
became deified or imperishable, but the 
process was not regarded with pleasurable 
anticipation.” These ovomatuas, or preparers 

* The affinity between the ovomatuas of Polynesia 
and the German representation of the devourer of 
souls (Fig. 1) must be obvious to all. The three 
heads of the monster issuing from the cavern, and the 
human heads appropriated to each mouth, are strikingly 
suggestive of the three times eaten soul. 
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of food for the gods, were supposed to be 
malignant spirits dwelling in the skulls of 
deceased ancestors, or in images of them. 
They were associated with the god of the 
underworld, dwelling in “‘ the land of shadows, 





FIG. 3.—HEAD OF A DEMON, CHALDEA. 
(British Museum.) 


the road to which lay through a gloomy 
cavern in the centre of Mangaia, known as 
Tiki’s Chasm.” Tiki sits at the threshold 
of a long house with reed sides, and “at 
Barotonga it was customary to offer parts 
of a hog or other food to Tiki, who, thus 
propitiated, admitted souls within his dwel- 
ling,” the deceased being told: “Go; there 
is thine admission fee.” 

The head of this god of the underworld, 
known in some islands as Tiki, and in others 
as “Tane the :man-eater,” whose teeth were 
stained with blood, appears to be represented 
on a great drum from Java in the form of 
a goggle-eyed monster with open mouth and 
great curved tusks. 

There is a curious resemblance between 
this head and one in the British Museum 
from ancient -Chaldea, making it almost 
impossible to avoid recognising in the one 
a lineal descendant of the other.* A similar 
head appears in the Sandwich Islands, but 
the tusks are wanting. It must be noted 
that all these heads with their great jaws 


* This resemblance may also be seen strongly 
marked in the Etruscan demon Charun, whose as- 
sociation with death and the underworld is un- 
doubted. 





have either natural dog’s teeth inserted, or 
the teeth are made to resemble dog’s teeth 
with very prominent tusks. This is of great 
importance, because we find that it is the 
custom among cannibals to file their teeth 
so as to resemble dog’s teeth. This is given 
as a characteristic of the Zendj tribes of 
Eastern Africa, and of the Fans, Apingi and 
Fantis of the west coast, also of tribes in 
Borneo. Some, if not all, of those using 
this custom eat as an act of piety their own 
aged and infirn relations, a revolting practice 
reported by Herodotus of the Massagetz, 
some of the Indians, and the Issedones ; but 
he does not describe the filing of the teeth, 
which is not universal among cannibals at 
the present day. The chief interest in the 
custom lies in the link it affords with the 
man-eating heads on the one hand, and the 
practice, which seems to have originated in 
Central Asia, of giving the dead to be devoured 
by dogs. Dogs were kept for this purpose, 
which were called Canes sepulchrales among 
the Bactrians and Hircanians ; whilst among 
the ancient Persians, according to Procopius 





FIG, 4.—HEAD WITH DOG’Ss TEETH FROM THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


and other early historians, it was the custom 
to throw the dead bodies into the roads, and 
to judge of their future happiness by the 
speed with which they were devoured by 
dogs and wild beasts. The dog is still 
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associated with death among the Parsees, 
for one is held over the corpse before inter- 
ment to receive the spirit. The Avesta pre- 
scribes that ‘A yellow dog with four eyes 
shall be brought to the side of any person 
that has just died, and made to look at the 
corpse, as the look of the four-eyed dog is 
supposed to drive away the impure demon 
that strives to enter it and take possession 
of the clay tenement.” As it was difficult to 
find the four-eyed dog, says M. Ragozin,* 
the law makes the following qualifying con- 
cession: “ A yellow dog with four eyes, or a 
white dog with yellow ears.” 

These dogs are the dogs of Yama, the 
Indian god of death, which are described as 
“brown, broad-snouted, four-eyed, whose 
business it is to go forth into the world each 
day,t to scent out those whose hour has 
come, and drive them like sheep to the dead 
king’s presence.” Yama is often identified 
with his dog, and in the Mahabharata Ynd- 
hishthira refuses to enter Indra’s heaven 
without his favourite dog, which is Yama in 
disguise. Mr. Crookes says that throughout 
folk-lore dogs are associated with the spirits 
of the dead, and we can see from the fore- 
going a reasonable origin for the superstition 
which asserts that dogs howl before a death 
in a family. 

In Scandinavian legend the dog assumes 
the form of the wolf Fenris, the offspring of 
Loki the destroyer, and in this form becomes 
the devourer of Odin. 

Lady Wilde says that in Ireland on the 
west coast no wail is allowed to be raised 
for three hours after a death, lest the sound 
should hinder the soul from speaking to God 
when it stands before Him, and would waken 
up the great dogs that are watching for the 
souls of the dead to devour them.{ In 
ancient Ireland we are also confronted with 
the revolting practice of the Massagetze and 
Thibetans, for “ Horace and Tertullian both 
affirm that the Irish and ancient Britons 
devoured the dead,” which if true would go 
far to estbalish the truth of the legend which 
connects them with those Scythic races with 


* Media, Babylon, and Persia, p. 93. Zanaide A. 
Ragozin. 

+ Tbid., p. 53. 

z wes Customs: Smithsonian Report, vol. i. 
p. 182, 


whom the custom appears to have prevailed 
very extensively, although whether it preceded 
or accompanied the use of dogs as devourers 
of the dead we can hardly determine. It is, 
however, easy to see the transition from dogs 
as devourers of the dead to dogs as guardians 
of the gates of Hades. Cerberus is too well 
known to need mention, but the Persian 
dogs are also guardians of the Chinvat Bridge 
thrown across space for the soul to pass over; 
which only the godly succeed in doing. In 
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FIG, §5.—GREAT FLYING HEAD OF THE IROQUOIS. 


India the guardianship passes to the tiger, 
in China and many other countries to the 
serpent or dragon, but to trace these would 
lead us too far. We may, however, say that 
the serpent as guardian appears in American 
myths, and there seems also a trace of the 
devouring head among the Iroquois, who 
have a myth of a great head with long hair 
on the rocks, who says to everything living 
which comes within sight : “ I see thee, I see 
thee ; thou shalt die.” Among the Chippewas 
the bridge of death is a serpent, which pre- 
vents many from passing over the stream by 
threatening to devour them, thus acting in 
the double capacity of bridge and-guardian. 
In the weird myth of the Navajos, “ The 
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Mountain Chant,” the hero is introduced to 
the abode of the great ancestral serpent in 
a cave guarded by serpents, the door of 
which is constantly opening and shutting.* 

Thus we seem to be able to trace the 
medizval representation of the “Jaws of 
Death” back to ancient Chaldza, and to 
derive it from the savage custom of eating 
the dead practised from time immemorial by 
tribes in Central Asia, where it appears to 
have alternated with the usage of keeping 
dogs as devourers of the dead. The more 
savage form would seem to be represented 
among the cannibals of Africa, Borneo, and 
some of the South Sea islands, and to have 
reached even to Ireland, sometimes accom- 
panied by the filing of teeth to represent 
dogs’ teeth, or by images with dogs’ teeth, 
known mythically as “ devourers of the dead”; 
whilst in a later stage the dog ceases to be 
regarded as a devourer, but becomes the 
guardian of the infernal regions, his office as 
devourer being represented sometimes by 
clashing rocks among the perils of the soul. 

Such apparently is the pedigree of the 
“ Jaws of Death,” but whether those among 
whom it is found were all originally off- 
shoots from the same very ancient stock, 
or whether the superstition has been handed 
on from tribe to tribe, its life-history thus 
stretching from the old Chaldean to the 
medizval European among civilized races, 
and through Darkest Africa and the South 
Sea Islands to Australia and America among 
uncivilized, who shall say? At all events, 
it scarcely seems possible that it could have 
been invented by every race among whom 
the myth is found without some intercom- 
munication in early times. 
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Publications and JOroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
Part II., vol. xix., of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology has reached us. It contains the 
following papers : “‘ The Book of the Dead,” chapters 





* Although there seems no trace of ceremonial 
cannibalism at present among the North American 
Indians, Sir Clements Markham mentions two tribes 
of Indians on the Amazon who devour their aged 
relatives. 
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cxxix., cxxx., by Sir P. Le Page Renouf ; ‘‘ Assyrio- 
logical Notes,” No. II., by Professor Sayce; ‘The 
Stela of Dua-er-neheh” (with a plate), by Miss M. 
Murray; ‘ Assyriological Notes,” by Professor Dr. 


‘Hommel ; and ‘‘ The Rollin Papyri and their Baking 


Calculations,” by Professor Dr. Eisenlohr. 


The fourth volume of the 77vansactions of the East 
Riding Antiquarian Society (for the year 1896) has 
been issued. Bound in cloth, it forms a comely 
volume of some hundred pages, with some very good 
papers, among which we may specially mention two: 
‘*The Building of Beverley Bar,” by Mr. Arthur F. 
Leach (this contains a transcript of the accounts con- 
nected with the building of the Bar, from which it 
transpires that the Bar was built in 1409-10, and not, 
as has been generally thought, some fifty years later). 
Mr. Leach’s paper is followed by another entitled 
**The North Bar, Beverley,” by Mr. John Bilson. In 
this latter paper, which is illustrated by sectional 
drawings and plans, Mr. Bilson follows up the infor- 
mation afforded by the documentary evidence of the 
construction of the Bar in Mr. Leach’s paper. These 
two papers together afford a most valuable piece of 
information on the subject of dated architectural 
brickwork construction. The other papers in the 
volume are also, for the most part, very good.—The 
Rev. E. Maule Cole writes on ‘‘ The Crosses in the 
East Riding.” This is an extension of a paper which 
originally appeared in our own pages.—Mr. J. R. 
Boyle writes on “ Who was Eddeva ?” but we are not 
sure that he satisfactorily answers his own question, 
or indeed claims to have done so.—Mr. A. S. Ellis 
contributes a document dated 1752, which shows that 
the medieval Guild of Tanners at Beverley was then 
still in existence. —The Rev. Dr. Cox contributes a 
continuation of “The Parliamentary Survey of the 
Benefices in the East Riding,” and Mr. A. S. Ellis 
writes on ‘‘ Two Ancient East Riding Families,” viz., 
the Cayvills of Cayvill and the De Murers of Elvington. 
—Finally, Mr. Bilson contributes an illustrated “note ” 
on a disused bell at Bessingby. This bell has a rather 
puzzling legend, which is not an uncommon feature. 
We venture, however, to think that the initial P of 
the legend is merely a blunder for J, and that the 
name intended is Jaimis, z.¢. James.—This fourth 
volume of the Transactions is a credit to the young 
society which has produced it. 


Sad) “so Oe 
The fourth part of volume vi. (fifth series) of the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 


has been issued. It contains the following papers : 
‘¢ St. Hugh of Rahue: his Church, his Life, and his 
Times” (illustrated), by Professor Stokes; ‘‘ Dun- 
brody and its History” (illustrated), by the Rev. 
J. F. M. Ffrench ; ‘‘ The Shamrock in Literature—a 
Critical Chronology,” Part II., by Mr. N. Colgan ; 
‘¢The Prehistoric Forts of Northern Clare’ (illus- 
trated), by Mr, T. J. Westropp; and ‘‘ The Priory of 
Inistioge ” (illustrated), by Mr. Langrishe. In addi- 
tion to these papers and a number of shorter contribu- 
tions classed together under the heading of Miscel- 
lanea, the part contains accounts of the Proceedings 
of the society. As usual, the varied character of the 
contents, their scholarly character, and the numerous 
illustrations, add much to the interest of the Journal, 
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Part I., volume iv., of the Zransactions of the St. 
Paul’s Ecclesiological Society has been issued. It 
contains some excellent papers —viz., ‘‘ Liturgical 
Notes on the Sherborne Missal,” by Dr. Wickham 
Legg ; ‘‘St. Alban’s Day and St. Mary Magdalen’s 
Day in the Calendar of 1662,” by Lord Aldenham ; 
‘*Notes on the Day assigned to St. Cyprian of Car- 
thage in the Prayer-book Calendar,” by Dr. Wickham 
Legg; and “The Ecclesiology of Ogham Inscrip- 
tions,’ by Mr. R. A. S. Macalister. 
2 

We have received the first number of the Journal of 
the Oxford University Brass-Rubbing Society. It 
contains a short paper by Lord Dillon (the president) 
on ‘*Some Peculiarities and Omissions in Brasses”’; 
‘Notes on the Brasses of Chipping Norton Church,” 
by Mr. P. Manning ; “ A Catalogue of the Brasses in 
Ewelme Church,” by Mr. W. R. Barker; and the 
report of a paper read to the society on the brasses of 
Gloucestershire. Facsimiles are given of the figures 
of Thomas Chaucer (ob. 1434) and Matilda Chaucer 
(ob. 1436) at Ewelme, as also of the inscription to the 
memory of Henry Lee (1494), the reverse of which 
shows a fragment of a fine Flemish brass. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


AT the meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, on 
February 25, Mr. H. J. Farmer-Atkinson exhibited 
some Roman antiquities from Baden, in Switzerland, 
Mr. Read described a small bronze prow of Roman 
date, recently found in London. Mr. T. F. Gann 
exhibited a quantity of remarkable stone implements 
found in British Honduras, together with coloured 
pictures of paintings on the temple wall unearthed 
there by him, and which have already been described 
(and figured on a small scale) in our own pages by 
their discoverer. Mr. C. E. Keyser read the first 
part of a paper dealing with the representation of 
saints, etc., on rood-screens in Devonshire. Mr. 
Keyser drew attention to the fact that a large number 
of churches in certain parts of the county, and notably 
so in the neighbourhood of Dartmoor, have retained 
their screens. Too often, however, the modern 
“restorer” has renovated the pictures and irretrievably 
injured them. In a few cases they have been blotted 
out with brown paint. A common arrangement of 
subjects is that of apostles and prophets in alternate 
panels. Examples of this are to be seen at Ipplepen, 
Chudleigh, Bovey, and elsewhere. The sibyls occur 
at Bradninch and Ugborough. 
a 2 

The anniversary meeting of the RoyAL HIsTORICAL 
Society was held on February 19, Sir Mountstuart 
E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair. The council 
stated in their report that the number of the books in 
the library was now 3,336. The treasurer’s report 
showed the gross receipts for the year to have been 
£533, and the expenditure £420, leaving a balance, 
including the amount brought forward from last year, 
of £308. The number of Fellows of the Society was 
now 396. The report was adopted, and the retiring 
vice-presidents were re-elected.—Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff afterwards delivered his annual address, which 
was devoted to a study of the writings of Polybius, 
who, he said, should not be passed over without some 
VOL. XXXIII. 


notice by anybody who was interested in the contri- 
butions made by the ancient world to political thought. 
Although Polybius was little read now, he had had 
great influence at different periods of the world’s 
history. The first thing which struck a reader of 
Polybius was his curious modernness. His horizon 
was not bounded by the narrow limits of Greece and 
her colonies, but extended over all the three basins of 
the Middle Sea, far into Asia, and over wide regions 
both of Europe and Africa, with which Greece and 
Greek civilization had but little or nothing to do. He 
might be set down as a _peace-almost-at-any-price 
man. He used the phrase, ‘ Peace with honour,” 
which was, he dared say, believed by many to have 
been invented by the eminent person who afterwards 
used it. The outlook of Polybius on the world was 
too wide to make him a devotee of mere municipal 
patriotism. Polybius knew as well even as Hero- 
dotus the rascality of his countrymen. The following 
passage in Book XXIV. might have been an extract 
from the review of 1896 in the Zizmes: ‘*In Crete 
there was the beginning of great troubles set in 
motion, if one should speak of ‘a beginning of 
troubles’ in Crete; for, owing to the persistency of 
civil wars and the acts of savagery practised against 
each other, beginning and end are much the same in 
Crete ; and what appears to some people to be an 
incredible story is a spectacle of everyday occurrence 
there.” He commended this passage to those who 
felt"themselves able to be very enthusiastic about the 
Cretans. Was there the slightest reason to imagine 
that they had improved in any degree since then, or 
that if the distinction between Mussulman and 
Christian did not supply them with a motive for 
cutting each other’s throats they would not find some 
other? He thought that before long there must be a 
complete revision of our system of classical studies. 
It had been shorn of a good many nonsensical excre- 
scences in the last thirty years, and change was still 
proceeding in some of the more backward regions. 
Probably no man at the head of a great school would 
now venture to say what a person in that position did 
say to him thirty-six years ago—that he did not teach 
Greek on account of anything that was to be read in 
it, but simply on account of its difficulty. Still there 
was an immense deal to be done both in proscribing 
and prescribing, in decreeing what it was unnecessary 
for young scholars to read and what they ought not 


to omit. 
ao 8 
The usual monthly meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on March 8, in the 
Library of the National Museum of Antiquities, 
Queen Street. The Chairman (Mr. J. Balfour Paul, 
Lyon King of Arms) contributed the first paper, in 
which he gave a notice of a calendar of the sixteenth 
century containing manuscript notes on Scottish 
history, and other records. The calendar is by Paul 
Skene, and was published at Wittenberg in 1575, and 
a possessor of the volume has inserted a number of 
notes relating to events of the time in Scotland. 
These notes chiefly refer to ecclesiastical matters, and 
more especially to the trial and banishment of the six 
ministers who were found guilty of treason on account 
of their taking part in the General Assembly held at 
Aberdeen in 1605, against the King’s desire. From 
R 
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the internal evidence of the notes it is almost certain 
that they were written by one of these ministers, 
Robert Dury, of the parish of Anstruther, the friend 
and brother-in-law of James Melville, and they present 
an interesting picture of the perils of the time. From 
Dury, who died at Leyden, in 1614, the volume came 
into the possession of a family of the name of Dixon, 
in Shropshire, and it is now the property of Mr. 
Craig, solicitor, Shrewsbury.—Dr. D. Christison, 
secretary, in the second paper, gave an account of a 
burial cairn near Hawick, recently opened by Mrs. 
Douglas of Cavers. The cairn, which is situated in 
the Belvidere wood, is somewhat peculiar in form, 
and has been marked on the ordnance map as a fort. 
In November last Captain J. H. Anderson made a 
preliminary exploration, which proved that the central 
part of the mound was really a cairn. On the north 
side he found a human skeleton, apparently not of 
very great age, and simply buried in the soil. The 
cairn was subsequently opened from the top by Mrs. 
Palmer Douglas, and disclosed a cist containing an 
unburnt skeleton and a quantity of cremated bones, 
lying in a large heap in the space in front of the upper 
part of the skeleton. Slightly covered by the cre- 
mated bones, and opposite the neck of the skeleton, 
a bone pin with a triangular-shaped head pierced by 
three holes was found. Among the burnt bones 
there was found a much-burnt arrow-head of flint of 
triangular shape, with barbs and stem, and among 
the debris from the bottom of the cist a small flint 
scraper and a thin, well-made disc of bone, with a 
central hole drilled straight through it. The bones of 
the skeleton were submitted to Professor Sir William 
Turner, who pronounced them to be those of a young 
man not above twenty-three years of age. The con- 
junction of an unburnt with a cremated burial in the 
same cist, although rare, is not unknown in Scotland, 
and a notable case occurred in the central interment 
in the stone circle at Crichie, Aberdeenshire, which 
agreed with the present case also in the absence of 
any accompanying urn.-—The third paper was entitled 
‘* Report on the Photography of the Sculptured 
Stones, earlier than A.D. 1100, in the District of Scot- 
land South of the River Dee, obtained under the Jubilee 
Gift of his Excellency Dr. R. H. Gunning, LL.D., 
F.S.A.Scot..” by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A.Scot. 
By appointment of the Council under the Gunning 
Fellowship, the author visited the various localities 
of the sculptured stones in the district mentioned, 
for the purpose of making arrangements for the pho- 
tographing of a series of the most characteristic 
examples, for reproduction as illustrations to the 
forthcoming work on the “ Early Christian Monu- 
ments of Scotland,” now in the press, and shortly to 
be issued by the Society. Details were given of the 
condition of the more important monuments in the 
counties of Forfar and Perth, and also in some of the 
more prominent localities where efforts had been 
made for the better preservation of their groups of 
monuments, as at St. Andrews, Meigle, and Govan. 
In some cases portions of the sculptured faces of the 
stones had been disclosed to view which had not 
been seen before, and are therefore absent in previous 
illustrations. Thus, through the liberality of his 
Excellency Dr. Gunning the Society has now acquired 
a very valuable series of negatives and reproductions 


of typical examples of the early sculptured stones of 
Scotland. In conclusion, the author urged the desira- 
bility of forming a complete collection of permanent 
prints and negatives not only of these early sculptured 
stones, but of other classes of antiquities.—In the last 
paper Mr. F. R. Coles gave a notice of the discovery 
of a cist of peculiar character at Letham Quarry, near 
Perth. The cist, which seemed to have been covered 
by an oblong mound, was exposed in the process of 
working the quarry. The covering-stone was a large 
slab upwards of 6 feet long and § feet wide, bearing 
in one corner a series of eleven cup-markings. With 
the interment there was a small bronze blade of the 
type commonly attached to the handle by three rivets. 
The mark of the handle, probably of wood, is faintly 
discernible on the upper portion of the bronze. Mr. 
Coles also contributed a short notice with drawings 
of the sculptured standing stones of High Auchinlary, 
in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbrightshire, which are 
now preserved in the garden at Cardoness. 


~~ «— oF 
At the monthly meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTE, on March 3, Mr. Henry Wilson 
exhibited a small bronze image, lately found at 
Sidcup, Kent, in digging the foundation of a house. 
Mr. Ely identified the figure as probably Dionysus or 
Bacchus, wearing a nebris or fawn’s skin.—Mr. H. P. 
Fitz-Gerald Marriott read a paper on ‘‘ Family Por- 
traits at Pompeii.” He endeavoured to show that all 
the pictures containing faces of men and women were 
not attempts at the delineation of heroic and mytho- 
logical characters, as had previously been surmised, 
but were family portraits of the owners and inhabit- 
ants of the houses. Mr. Marriott stated that many 
of the paintings were in a very dilapidated state by 
reason of their age, as well as by their being injured 
by a small snail which works behind the painting ; 
but of the more perfect specimens, about fifty-one 
have been copied. Mr. Marriott exhibited photo- 
graphs of about half that number and criticised the 
different styles. Portraits are never found in the 
first, or relievo style of decoration of the pre-Roman 
epoch. It was doubtful if they existed in the second, 
or period of the Republic; but in the third, and 
delicate style of the first emperors, about A.D. I-50, 
several portraits, all enclosed in square or oblong 
borders, but never round, are to be found. One of 
the earliest of these is that in the house of Marcus 
Epidius Sabinus. The great mass of the portraits are 
to be found in the fourth style, and most of these have 
been inserted in the walls after having been painted 
on an easel or on horizontal surfaces. Mr. Marriott 
gave a critical description of many of these in support 
of his theory. In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Talfourd Ely and Mr. Fox, although admitting that 
several of the paintings were in all probability intended 
for portraits, yet could not but believe that the others 
were merely conventional subjects. 


At the fourth meeting of the BriTisH ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION for the present session a paper 
by Dr. Fairbank, F.S.A., on ‘* Portable Altars” was 
read, in the author’s absence, by Mr. Patrick, hon. 


secretary. The paper was illustrated by sketches 
made by the author. A long discussion on the sub- 
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ject followed, in which Mr. Dobson, the Rev. Cave- 
Browne, and others took part. 

At the fifth meeting of the session an exhibition of 
prehistoric implements was made by Mr. G. F. 
Lawrence, of Wandsworth, which included an unique 
specimen of a weapon of stag’s horn still retaining its 
wooden handle (thought to be of blackthorn), recently 
found in the Thames at Hammersmith. This must 
have been a very effective weapon, from the toughness 
of the horn and the pliancy of the handle, in a fierce 
hand-to-hand combat. In the course of his observa- 
tions, Mr. Lawrence remarked that in the Yorkshire 
pile-dwellings, and, in a few instances, in the Thames, 
the leg-bones of oxen and other large animals had 
been found which had been used in a similar manner, 
but the greater difficulty of boring the bone in order to 
secure it to the handle must have made the use of the 
stag’s horn more general. 

Mr. Earle Way exhibited two specimens of Cyprian 
pottery and a whistle, together with a pretty little 
model of a quern in soap-stone and a bronze bracelet 
from Egypt. 

Mr. Hoyle exhibited a translucent jade earring from 
New Zealand, the hole in which had been made by a 
stone instrument close to the edge, but yet without 
in any way injuring the jade. 

Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary, read a short paper 
descriptive of the discovery of a Roman _ house 
at Burham, in Kent, upon the property of the 
Burham Brick, Lime, and Cement Company, which 
he, in company with Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
of Rochester, had recently had the opportunity of 
disinterring. The house is a small one, measuring 
about 60 feet by 34 feet, but possesses a very per- 
fect and unusual form of hypocaust. This con- 
sists of a system of horizontal flues cut in the chalk 
subsoil, and running round all four sides of an apart- 
ment measuring about 18 feet by 16 feet ; these flues 
connect with a central and two radiating flues from the 
mouth of the furnace, the central flue being large 
enough for a boy to crawl through, the others varying 
in diameter from about 13 inches to 8 or 9 inches 
where they joined the wall-flue. At intervals round 
the walls were eight or nine recesses, in which vertical 
wall-flues, ranged in pairs, carried the heat and smoke 
to the roof; some of these were found zx situ, the 
remains of others lying in the bottom of the shaft. 
Remains of pottery, tiles, bones of animals, and por- 
tions of coloured plaster decoration and one small 
bronze fibula were found. The house appears to 
have been one of the smaller and less pretentious kind 
frequently met with along the line or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the principal Roman roads in the 
south of Britain. The paper was illustrated by plans 
and drawings from sketches made and measured on 
the spot by the author and by numerous photographs 
taken by Mr. Payne of the various features and phases 
of the excavations. 

At the sixth meeting of the Association a paper 
entitled ‘‘London under the Monastic Orders” 
was read by Miss Edith Bradley, which was 


well illustrated by maps of the city, indicating 
in different colours the sites of the many religious 
houses which existed both within and without 
the walls between the thirteenth and sixteenth cen- 
Miss Bradley noticed in detail many of the 


turies, 





houses, arranging them in groups under the orders 
to which they belonged—thus, the Benedictines, the 
Cistercians, the Carthusians, the Augustine Canons, 
and the three orders of Friars were each in turn de- 
scribed, and the circumstances of the foundations of 
the several houses were related. The Cistercians 
apparently possessed but one abbey in London, that 
of St. Mary Grace’s, on Tower Hill, founded by 
King Edward III. in 1349. He called it ‘‘ East- 
minster,” in contradistinction to Westminster. The 
king and his grandson richly endowed it, and it was 
regarded as of great importance, notwithstanding 
which only the very scantiest knowledge of it remains. 
It was surrendered in 1539, and was valued at 
4602 11s. 6d., according to Speed. The names of 
its two earliest abbots alone are known—William de 
Sancta Cruce, 1349, and William Warden, 1360, The 
site it occupied is now covered with victualling and 
biscuit bakeries for the Royal Navy; not a trace or 
fragment of its walls remains. It is not generally 
known, but it is stated on authority, according to 
Miss Bradley, that even Westminster Abbey had a 
very narrow escape from similar destruction at the 
hands of the Protestant vandal, the Protector Somer- 
set, when he required stone for the building of his 
palace in the Strand ; this, however, he obtained by 
demolishing instead the Priory of St. John, Clerken- 
well. The paper was listened to with great interest, 
and conveyed a good impression of the power and in- 
fluence wielded by the religious orders in London, and 
showed what a large share they must have had in the 
making of the history of our great city in the medizval 
centuries. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the chairman ex- 
pressed what he felt was the feeling of all present, 
the obligation they were under to Miss Bradley for 
the comprehensive and catholic spirit in which she 
had treated her subject, and brought so prominently 
forward the great benefit which the monastic orders 
conferred on the country in preserving religion and 
learning in times when, but for their existence, the 
country would have sunk into barbarism and gross 
darkness. 

A very animated and interesting discussion ensued, 
in which Mr. Blashill, hon. treasurer, spoke of the 
value of the ordnance maps in identifying the site of 
religious houses, and in other ways enabling us to 
illustrate the life of the old city. 

Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary, pointed out that the 
Great Fire, although destructive of the majority of 
the churches of Old London, left the walls in many 
cases standing, and the foundations untouched, and 
said, on the authority of Mr. George H. Birch, that 
the present church of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
is built upon the actual foundation-walls of the 
eastern portion of the old church of the Grey Friars 
monastery, the nave of which extended considerably 
further to the west, covering the site of the present 
burial-ground. 

Dr. W. De Gray Birch made some observa- 
tions on the methods of giving land in the Middle 
Ages. 

The Rev. J. Cave-Browne, Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, Mr. S. W. Kershaw, Mrs. Collier, and the 
chairman joined in the discussion. 

The seventh meeting of the Association was 
R 2 
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held on’ March 3, when a paper was read by Mr. 
Thomas Blashill entitled ‘*‘ Some Certificates as to 
the Recusants in Holderness,” which contained 
valuable information as to the operation of the penal 
laws in East Yorkshire. The inconveniences and 
discomforts which our forefathers in the early years of 
the seventeenth century were subjected to, when they 
refused to attend religious worship in the churches 
was curiously exemplified in the many original docu- 
ments exhibited in illustration of the paper, all of 
which were about the same date, A.D. 1616. These 
certificates shed considerable light upon the operation 
of the law in the centre of Holderness, which at that 
time, as the author remarked, ‘‘ was, by its remote- 
ness and by the absence of good roads, more than 
usually secluded from the outside world.” The 
church services were held twice a Sunday (morning 
and afternoon usually, but sometimes in the evening), 
and all persons were required to attend them or pro- 
duce a valid excuse. Good excuses were recognised 
in old age, sickness, or the care of sick persons and 
young children. Absence from home also was ad- 
mitted to be a good excuse. Failing such accepted 
excuses, absentees from church service were certified 
by the churchwardens to the justices of the peace, and 
were fined accordingly. Some of the certificates 
stated how the fines were disposed of. The vigilance 
of the churchwardens was chiefly directed against the 
Roman Catholic recusants, who resolutely refused to 
conform. Quakers, also, were another class of per- 
sons who suffered severely. It is perhaps not very 
remarkable under such conditions that, taken as a 
whole, the people of Holderness were fairly good 


churchgoers. 
A) Ba) 


An evening meeting of the FoLK-LORE SOCIETY 
was held on February 16, the president (Mr. 
Alfred Nutt) in the chair.—The election of fifteen 
new members was announced. The death of the 
Rev. Dr. Gregor was also announced, and on the 
motion of the president, seconded by Mr. Gomme, 
a vote of condolence with Dr. Gregor’s relatives 
in the loss they had sustained through his death 
was passed unanimously.—Mr. Gomme exhibited a 
collection of nails and pins sent by Mr. J. B. Andrews 
to be placed in the society’s case at the Cambridge 
Museum, and read a note from Mr. Andrews stating 
that the nails and pins had actually been used in 
witchcraft, and that they all came out of one lemon, 
into which they had been stuck to make someone ill. 
Mr. Gomme also exhibited a ‘“ Breton ring,” contain- 
ing two wolf’s teeth, evidently a charm-ring from the 
two kegs and the small triangle attached to it. The 
ring was presented by Mr. A. R. Wright, to be placed 
in the society’s case at the Cambridge Museum.— 
Professor Ker read a paper entitled ‘* The Story of 
Orendel,” and in the discussion which followed Dr. 
Gaster and the president took part. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the professor for his paper. 


os % 
At the monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TyNeE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, held at the end 
of February, among other gifts made to the Society 
was one of-an hour-glass, the sand being made to run 


down. in two hours, 


This, which was presented by 
Mr. A. D. Park, is thought to have originally served 
as a pulpit hour-glass. On the recommendation of 
the council it was agreed to purchase twenty sheets of 
drawings made in pencil in 1796 and 1797 by Mr. 
Darnell. The following isa list of these drawings, which 
are archzeologically of much value and importance: On 
the Tyne and Brinkburn ; St. Andrew’s, Newcastle, 
and Lanercost ; St. Nicholas, Newcastle, and Ship- 
ping ; on the Tyne and Alnwick Abbey ; Newcastle ; 
On the Tyne and Morpeth Castle ; Warkworth Castle 
and the Shot Tower, Newcastle; Hilton Castle; 
Redheugh from Shot Tower and Hulne Abbey ; 
Hexham Abbey and Durham from Crook Hall; Hex- 
ham Abbey details ; Bothal Castle and Arms and In 
Auckland Park ; Alnwick Castle; Bothal from south- 
east and Sunderland Bridge ; Bothal from south-west 
and Shincliffe Old Bridge ; Bothal, the Lady Chapel ; 
Egglestone Abbey; Prudhoe Castle; Tynemouth 
Priory; Peterborough Cathedral and South Door. 
With regard to Middleham Castle, Yorkshire, the 
Secretary (Mr. Blair) reported that, as directed, he had 
written to Mr. W. Brown, the secretary to the York- 
shire Archeological Society, with respect to the alleged 
unsafe condition of Middleham Castle, and that he 
had received a reply informing him that the matter 
would be brought before the Council of the York- 
shire Society at their meeting in April, and added 
that so far as he remembered, he was ‘‘ inclined to 
think it will be very difficult to do anything effectual 
without making very unsightly erections.” — The 
Secretary read the following letter from Mr. Hugh 
W. Young, F.S.A., a member of the Society: “I 
had a delightful day yesterday at Inveresk seeing 
private excavations by my friend Mr. Park, in his 
gardens. He has unearthed a hypocaust and a 
splendid well perfectly entire. The point of my story 
is that the Roman station at Inveresk must have been 
the finest, most complete, and elaborate north of 
York. You have nothing on the Wall to touch the 
hypocaust of Inveresk for solidity of workmanship 
and attention to detail; each pillar is of solid stone, 
carved with great care and perfection of shape. The 
floor is of the finest concrete, laid in slabs apparently. 
The floor below the pillars is of large slabs of stone. 
Coals were got where the furnace had been. The 
whole grounds show walls cropping up, and a sub- 
terraneous passage built of Roman bricks runs down 
through them; it is about four feet, squared and 
arched. The present church covers the forum ; Roman 
drains with tiles were got. The water pipes are 
unique. I never saw any like them; perhaps you 
have. Quantities of all sorts of pottery were got. 
Samian ware, almost new, with potters’ marks, and 
black ware with a lovely diamond pattern all over it ; 
also glass, However, as far as he has gone, there are 
no coins. This scarcity of Roman coins in Scotland 
I cannot account for. Judging from the area, Roman 
Inveresk must have covered a great space, likely as 
large a town as St. Albans, and I should say the 
Roman capital in Scotland. He has promised to 
have me down when he digs again. The substantiality 
of the buildings is extraordinary and the stones well 
cut.”—An important paper was read by Mr, C. J. 
Bates, V.P., on ‘* Distance Slabs of the Antonine 
Wall and the Roman Names of its Fortresses,” which 
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will, we understand, be printed in the Archaologia 


Aliana. 
a 2 

At a meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
Sociery, held on February 1, the following com- 
munications were made: By Mr. J. E. Foster, ‘‘ The 
Church of Holy Sepulchre, Cambridge, and its pos- 
sible connection with Ramsey Abbey.” By Professor 
Hughes, (1) ‘‘ Further Observations on the Ditches 
round Ancient Cambridge, with especial reference to 
the adjoining ground ;” (2) ‘‘ Exhibition of various 


. objects recently presented to the Museum.” Pro- 


fessor Hughes explained the position of the town in 
early medizeval times as inferred from the character of 
the ground and proved by recent discoveries. He 
pointed out that it depended upon several distinct 
features—(1) the ditches of which he had previously 
spoken ; (2) the patches of gravel forming more or 
less isolated areas of dry ground rising above the 
marshes ; and (3) the principal thoroughfares, which, 
when once established, were hard to divert. The 
Roman town extended over the area now occupied by 
King’s, Trinity, and St. John’s to St. Sepulchre’s, but 
he did not think that the connection between it and 
the town on the Castle Hill was along Bridge Street. 
In medieval times the town spread over the same 
area and extended round Peas Hill, Market Hill, etc., 
along one main road which carried the buildings out- 
side the Trumpington Gate, along another outside the 
Barnwell Gate, and along another over the King’s 
Ditch in Jesus Lane and somewhere between St. 
Rhadegund’s and Christ’s Piece. The corners be- 
tween these thoroughfares were at first waste places, 
where rubbish was shot. Then either monastic 
buildings or dwelling-houses gradually crept over 
them as sites were more difficult to secure along the 
main routes. Professor Hughes then described some 
of the more interesting pieces of pottery which he had 
recently placed in the museum. 

At a meeting held on February 17 some miscel- 
laneous papers, including a certificate of a ‘‘ Fleet 
matriage,” found in the parish chest at Duxford, were 
exhibited by the Rector, the Rev. H. J. Carter.—-The 
secretary made a communication on ‘* The Guilds of 
Cambridge.” The Guild of Thanes of Cambridge, 
existing before the Norman Conquest, differs from 
other Saxon guilds of which we have record in the 
fact that it drew up laws for compensation in case of 
assault or murder. The Guild Merchant, granted in 
1201, does not appear to have been superseded by 
craft guilds, At least, we have no evidence of any 
craft guilds, unless the commemoration of Bishop 
Blaise by the woolcombers on February 3—a custom 
doubtless of medizval origin, which survived at the 
end of last century—indicates some such trade organiza- 
tion. The laws of several of the social or religious 
guilds of Cambridge have a decided anti-clerical tone. 
The clergy are either excluded altogether or are in- 
eligible for office. It is probable that this is due to 
the presence of the University, and that the ordi- 
nances in question are directed against the clerks as 
members of a strong rival corporation rather than as 
parsons. The names of thirty-three guilds in the town 
and thirty-three in the county are known, and the 
churches to which each was attached, but doubtless 
there were others. The ‘‘ returns” of many of these, 


made in 1389, are preserved in the Record Office. 
By the kind permission of the Master and Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College, most of the records relating 
to the guilds of Corpus Christi and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary have been transcribed at the expense of this 
society. It is hoped that to these may be added the 
interesting document containing the grant of a “ candle 
rent” in the possession of the same college, and some, 
at least, of the returns at the Record Office, so that 
the whole may be printed together in one volume.— 
The paper was followed by a discussion, in which the 
president, the master of Corpus Christi College, Dr. 
Clark, Professor Ridgeway, Dr. Cunningham, and 
Mr. Fawcett took part. 


The monthly meeting of the GLAscow ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on February 18.—Mr. J. 
Dalrymple Duncan read a paper on ‘“ Beaugency, 
St. Benoit-sur-Loire, and Germigny-des-Prés.” He 
stated that Beaugency was picturesquely situated be- 
tween two hills, about fifteen miles down the Loire 
from Orleans. The donjon of the chateau was one of 
the most important buildings of its class. Strong 
pilaster-like buttresses, similar to those at Rochester, 
ran up the face of the walls, and the entrance was on 
the first floor, access being obtained bya ladder. It 
had sadly fallen from its former high estate, and was 
now used as a store for firewood. A later chateau, 
erected about 1440 by the famous Dunois, stood adja- 
cent to the older one, and was a good example of 
French fifteenth-century architecture. It was fre- 
quently the residence of royal personages, and was for 
a time occupied by Henriette d’Entragues, one of the 
mistresses of Henry IV. At present the buildings 
were used as a Dépdt de Mendicité. Other buildings 
of architectural interest were the fine church of Notre 
Dame, dating from the eleventh century ; the curious 
church of St. Etienne, built in the tenth century; and 
the Hétel de Ville, dating from 1523, and considered 
a chef d’euvre of elegance and harmony. This build- 
ing, which is undergoing restoration, was designed by 
the celebrated Charles Viart. The church of St. 
Benoit-sur-Loire was the only remaining portion of the 
great abbey of Fleury. As it at present stands it con- 
sists of a square building, making the whole western 
end of the nave and its aisles. It is of two storeys, 
and covered by a modern and utterly inappropriate 
slate-roof, terminating in a belfry, and is formed of six- 
teen large piers, ranged in straight lines, supporting a 
groined vault, and ornamented by engaged columns 
with richly-sculptured capitals to the number of fifty. 
It is the capitals which form the most curious feature 
of the construction. Some of them are merely decor- 
ated with interlaced ornament and studies of foliage 
of simple design, but others depict scenes mostly 
taken from the New Testament, and nothing can 
exceed the weird and fantastic character of these 
sculptures. Entering the church by the western door- 
way, no one can fail to be struck by the grandeur of 
the edifice, which is in the form of a patriarchal cross 
—that is, it has a double transept, a feature which, 
though not uncommon among our neighbours south of 
the Tweed, is almost unknown in France. Thechoir, 
as is not unusual in monastic churches, stretches across 
the transept, and occupies the two eastern bays of the 
nave. Along either side of the choir are ranged the 
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stalls, which are among the most remarkable examples 
of early fifteenth-century woodwork in France. The 
sanctuary.is raised considerably above the level of the 
rest of the choir, and is approached from the west by 
a flight of steps, separated by two landing-places into 
three compartments or stages. Under the choir and 
sanctuary extends the crypt, which is one of the most 
remarkable constructions of the type in France. The 
church claims the possession of the relics of St. Bene- 
dict, a claim which is disputed by the monks of Monte 
Casino in Italy.—Mr. John Edwards read a paper on 
‘* Torphichen and the Knights of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem in Scotland.” He treated of Torphichen as the 
headquarters of the Hospitallers in Scotland, the ruins 
of the church and preceptory being still in existence. 
The knights were generally understood to have been 
established there in the twelfth century, the remains 
of the existing buildings bearing this out. The order 
had many privileges conferred on it by successive 
kings, from Malcolm IV. onwards; and during the 
Scottish war of independence, the records showed that 
the knights were mostly on the side of the English. 
Mr. Edwards afterwards referred to the different pre- 
ceptors of the hospital, dwelling more especially on 
the later Lords of St. John, who were very distin- 
guished statesmen ; and in the latter part of the paper 
he spoke of their numerous possessions, noticing 
specially those in the western part of the country. 
One of the possessions was a very interesting old tene- 
ment on the west side of Stockwell Street, Glasgow, 
and another was the estate of Jordanhill. The last 
preceptor was Sir James Sandilands, who was the 
second son of Sir James Sandilands of Calder. He 
had adopted the reformed doctrines, and resigned the 


preceptorate into the hands of Queen Mary, but ob- 

tained a re-grant of the lands in favour of himself and 

his heirs, whereby he became a peer of the realm. 
aa 


The GLASTONBURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY held its 


tenth annual meeting on February 3. In their report 
of the Proceedings of the society, the committee stated 
that the society had now completed the first decade of 
its existence. A brief review of some of the work it 
had accomplished fully justified its establishment, and 
showed that it was a wise proposal of the then Mayor 
of Glastonbury (J. G. L. Bulleid, Esq.) when in 1886 
he suggested its formation. The society has secured 
the sympathy and interest of all the leading people of 
the town and neighbourhood. It was inaugurated by 
a loan exhibition in November, 1886, which was 
opened for fifteen days, and visited by 6,000 persons. 
A museum has been established which may fairly 
claim a first place among kindred institutions for the 
importance and value and historic interest of its exhi- 
bits, many of these being quite unique. The museum 
has been visited by nearly 11,000 persons who have 
paid for admission, and by several hundreds more on 
occasions when it has been opened free. The society 
possesses a library, which includes a large number of 
manuscripts, prints, autographs, and about 560 volumes 
of books, some of them of great value as having a 
special bearing upon the history and to phy of 
Glastonbury. The committee drew special notice to 
what is now the far-famed ancient British village. 
This may be regarded as the masterpiece of the 
society’s efforts. The discovery and the excavation of 


this ancient village by Arthur Bulleid, Esq., five years 
ago, and the many precious treasures brought to light 
have given it a world-wide reputation. It has given 
additional lustre to the glory which already surrounded 
this old historic town. The committee reported that 
during the last year the remaining 500 feet of the 
village wall had been traced. Eight dwelling mounds 
had been explored, including one of the largest in the 
field. This was formed of nine layers or floors of 
clay, with a thickness of 6 feet, the timber foundations 
under being 3 feet deep. Seven hearths were found 
near the centre of this mound, the upper two were of 
stone, the rest of baked clay or gravel. The fifth 
hearth was a very remarkable one. Its shape was 
about 5 feet 6 inches square, raised 4 inches above the 
surrounding floor. The surface was smooth, impressed 
with an ornamentation of circles, arranged in fairly 
regular lines, and bevelled at the edges. Many ob- 
jects of great interest have been found and several 
points discovered, which help to form an idea of the 
construction of the dwellings, and give evidence of 
their form, their size, their length, breadth, and 


height. 
~ 6 

At a meeting of the GLAscGow ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION held last month Mr. D. Theodore Fyfe 
read a paper on ‘‘ French Medizval Fortifications.” 
In introducing his subject, Mr. Fyfe ‘pointed out 
that past work must be studied with respect to the 
conditions under which it was created. He pro- 
ceeded to enlarge on the different types of the domain, 
a chief’s dwelling, showing how this building evolved 
into the chateau of later times. Mr. Fyfe gave a 
description of a number of the best examples, ‘diagrams 
of which were ranged round the walls, and showed 
that every part of these fortifications had its origin in 
the laws of defence. We have the bartizan, which 
was primarily erected to strengthen the angles of the 
tower. Then there was the system of wooden hoard- 
ings, built out from the walls. The besieged by this 
means had an overhanging walk to enable them to 
defend every inch of their walls. To the development 
of these hoardings we owe the corbelled parapets 
which afterwards became so common. Mr. Fyfe con- 
cluded by a reference to present-day architecture. If 
it is to be real, he said, it must be the outcome of an 
intelligent understanding of the wants of the age. 


Sr 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 

ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS: Their Development 
and History. By R. A. S. Macalister, M.A. 
Cloth, 8vo., pp. xvi, 270. London: El/iot Stock. 

In this volume, which has just been issued in the 

“Camden Library” series, Mr. Macalister has brought 

together a large amount of information on the subject 

of ecclesiastical vestments generally. The subject isa 
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wide one, and in some respects at the present time 
a thorny one for an English writer. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find that the author has 
not escaped all the pitfalls with which he was sur- 
rounded. Much of what we are told as to the vest- 
ments of the Western Church has of course nothing 
new about it, for the subject has been thrashed out 
over and over again. We wish, however, that Mr. 
Macalister had gone somewhat into the vesture in use 
in the Celtic Church. This is an unoccupied field, 
and one on which patient and careful investigation 
might yield valuable results. There are also omissions 
and a few inaccuracies in the earlier part of the book. 
The superhumerale is said (on p. 257) to be an alb. 
A picture of a bishop wearing the superhumerale may 
be seen in Archeologia for 1895 (vol. liv., plate 
38). It is described by Mr. Dewick (zdéd., p. 419) as 
consisting of ‘‘ two disks of gold or gilt metal on each 
shoulder, connected across the breast by an orna- 
mental band.” This is very different from an alb. 
Perhaps it is of interest to say that the Bishops of 
Nancy are privileged (as successors of the Bishops of 
Toul, who wore the superhumerale down to the sup- 
pression of that see at the Revolution) to wear the 
superhumerale, and probably the use of this vesture at 
Nancy is the sole survival of it at the present day. 
Its use seems to have mainly prevailed in the dioceses 
bordering on the Rhine. On the same page Mr. 
Macalister describes the orarium without any quali- 
fication as a stole. The following rubric, from the 
Missale Narbonense of 1778 distinguishes the one from 
the other : 

Diaconus verd antequam dicat Munda cor meum 
deponit Planetam et super Stolam assumit Orarium, 
quod genus est Stole latioris. Fact communione 
deponit orartum et Planetam resumit. 

We see nothing in the book as to the strophium, 
which is also. mentioned elsewhere in the Narbonne 
Missal as follows : 

Ornatus subdiaconé est Amictus, Alba cum Cingulo, 
Manipulus, Tunica, et Strophium. 

Mr. Macalister’s list of French bishops privileged to 
wear the pall is not quite correct. The Bishops of Dol 
(the see is now suppressed) did not wear the pall, but 
had an archiepiscopal cross borne before them within 
their diocese. This privilege was conceded in recog- 
nition of an ancient claim (long made, but eventually 
disallowed by the Pope) of archiepiscopal dignity for 
the see of Dol. The French bishoprics enjoying of 
ancient right the use of the pall were Autun and Le 
Puy. Both still continue the use. Pope Pius IX. 
conferred a similar distinction in perpetuity on the 
see of Marseilles. Mr. Macalister might have added 
that the pall is occasionally conferred on individual 
bishops by the Pope as a mark of personal distinction. 
The present Bishops of Vannes and Perigueux have 
both been thus decorated by the Pope. 

Passing to the post-Reformation and Protestant 
vestments, the author has much that is new and in- 
teresting. His evident ‘‘ Low Church” bias has unfor- 
tunately injured the value of some of his remarks from 
an antiquarian standpoint, and has led him to set 
aside as valueless the testimony borne by the effigies 
of Bishop Goodrich at Ely, Bishop Creighton at 
Wells, and others, because the Privy Council declared 
a few years ago that the vestments they are represented 











as having worn, are illegal. We see, by the way, 
nothing about the very remarkable effigy of Archbishop 
Sandys, at Southwell, vested in a post-Reformation 
chasuble of unusual form. Mr. Macalister also omits 
to notice the choral copes still worn in Lincoln Minster 
by the boys instead of surplices. We hope that some 
antiquary may be induced to take up the question of 
the post-Reformation vesture of the Church of Eng- 
land. Much that is very curious might be elicited as 
to it if the subject were taken in hand on its own 
merits, and wholly free from any prepossession of the 
writer. 

In dealing with the foreign churches, there is not 
much to be said, except as to the Lutherans. The 
ancient vestments have, we believe, wholly disappeared 
in Germany, but they are retained in Scandinavia. 
In Sweden it is still possible to find a Lutheran priest 
in a country church wearing, Sunday by Sunday, 
the very same chasuble that his predecessors wore in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. Mr. Macalister 
has not clearly noted the difference between Sweden 
and the rest of Scandinavia in these matters. In 
Sweden the ordinary vesture of the clergy is, for 
bishops: cope, mitre, surplice, pectoral cross, and 
crosier ; for the ordinary clergy at the chief Sunday 
morning service (called ‘‘ High Mass,” whether there 
is the Eucharist or not), surplice and chasuble (but no 
stole or maniple) ; on other occasions a very short black 
gown, not unlike that of an Oxford undergraduate, 
with a pair of small bands. In Denmark and Norway 
a ruffis worn round the neck by the bishops and other 
clergy, but no bands. The ordinary robe of both is a 
long black cassock, or gown, reaching to the feet. In 
the case of bishops it is faced with silk, and the pec- 
toral cross is worn. For such episcopal ceremonies 
as an ordination service, the bishops wear surplices 
and copes, but do not use mitres or crosiers. For the 
Communion service they and the other clergy wear 
surplices and chasubles. A peculiarity of all Scandi- 
navian chasubles is that they open over the left 
shoulder, and are fastened together by a buckle or 
morse. Is this a survival from medieval days, or an 
invention of later times ? 

It is with regard to the Eastern Church that Mr. 
Macalister has most to tell us that is new, but we 
have not space to follow him, as this notice has 
already run to too great a length. If the book has 
its defects, it has also its merits, and we have no doubt 
that should a second edition be called for, the points 
we have noted may be easily put right. Some of the 
illustrations are too small to be of the slightest use, 
as, for instance, the little block of the fine brass of 
Thomas Magnus, at Sessay (p.147), which is so small 
as to be quite useless. 


% 

THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF St. WILLIAM OF Nor- 
WICH. By Thomas. of Monmouth. Edited by 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D., and Montague R. James, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo., pp. Ixxxviii, 303. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. Price 18s. 

Belief in the ritual murder of Christian boys by 
Jews was widely prevalent during the Middle Ages, 
and cannot be said to be extinct in the East of Europe 
even yet, as only within the last year or two an on- 
slaught was made upon the Jews of a certain district, 
because it was supposed they had tortured and killed 
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a Christian child in connection with one of their reli- 
gious festivals. The earliest of the stories of the kind 
is that of the reputed martyrdom, in 1144, of a boy 
twelve years old, whose corpse was found in Thorpe 
Wood outside Norwich. Thomas of Monmouth (a 
monk of the Cathedral Priory of Norwich soon after 
the event) wrote a circumstantial account of the trans- 
action, in which he was specially aided by seeing cer- 
tain ‘‘ visions.” The story was at first discredited, 
but it gradually gained acceptance, till eventually the 
cult of the little St. William became widely popular 
in East Anglia, and led to stories of similar ‘‘ mar- 
tyrdoms” in other parts of the country. No copy of 
Thomas of Monmouth’s work was known to exist 
until lately, when Dr. James found, among some 
volumes. belonging to the parish of Brent Eleigh, in 
Suffolk, a manuscript which proved to contain the work 
in question. The manuscript itself is very little later 
in date than the time of Thomas of Monmouth, so 
that it may be accepted as a correct version of the 
original story as written by the Norwich monk. The 
recovery of Thomas of Monmouth’s work is a matter 
of much interest, not because the fabricated story of 
the. supposed ‘‘martyrdom” of the boy has much 
about it that is valuable on its own merits, but because 
it throws much sidelight on the daily life of the people 
of East Anglia in the reign of Stephen. Dr. Jessopp 
has handled this as perhaps no one else could do, and 
in the portions of the book which come from his pen 
this element in Thomas of Monmouth’s work is ad- 
mirably utilized. 

Thomas of Monmouth’s story of St. William fills 
about 300 pages, and is told in seven “ books,” which 
are printed in full with an English translation. Pre- 
fixed to the story is an Introduction divided into seven 
chapters, the four first of which are by Dr. Jessopp, 
and deal with Thomas of Monmouth; the Bene- 
dictine Priory at Norwich ; East Anglia in the reign 
of Stephen ; and the Jews of Norwich. The three 
remaining chapters are by Dr. James, and treat of the 
Manuscript (its text and history); the Legend of 
St. William ; and the Cult and Iconography of St. 
William. Five excellent collotypes are given of 
paintings still extant representing St. William. They 
are from panels of screens now or formerly at Loddon, 
Worstead, St. James’s, Norwich, St. John’s, Madder- 
market Norwich, and Eye. 

It is unnecessary to say that under the combined 
editorship of Dr. Jessopp and Dr. James, Thomas of 
Monmouth’s story has had ample justice done to it. 
For the first time in its career the story of this fabri- 
cated ‘‘martyrdom” has been made to serve a useful 
purpose. The discovery of the manuscript was a very 
happy one, on which Dr. James may be warmly con- 
gratulated, and its presentation to the public in its 
present form is one on which both he and Dr. Jessopp 
and all concerned in the production of this volume 
deserve cordial praise. 


Ss & 
AUSTRALIAN LEGENDARY TALES. Collected by Mrs. 


K. Langloh Parker. Cloth, pp. 132. London: 


David Nutt. Price 3s. 6d. 

It is only since Folk-lore has been studied scien- 
tifically that the folk-tales of savage peoples have re- 
ceived due attention, or have been appreciated at their 
real value. 

In the book before us Mrs. Parker has collected a 


number of the old legendary tales of the natives of 
Australia, which are now presented to the public ‘in 
this attractive volume as the first published specimens 
of Australian Folk-tales. As such they are extremely 
interesting and curious, and will prove of no little 
value in the study of comparative Folk-lore. As Mr, 
Andrew Lang observes in the Introduction to the 
book, Australia makes an appeal to the fancy all its 
own. So, too, we think, do these stories, which, be- 
sides possessing their primary value as the legendary 
tales of 2 most ancient race now rapidly approaching 
extinction, are also capital stories for children. We 
suspect that there are few young people who will not 
thoroughly appreciate them. Some curious native 
pictures are given, and in an appendix Mrs. Parker 
has added the original of one of the tales as related to 
her in the language of the Australian natives. Atthe 
end of the book is a useful glossary. The book is one 
which it is a pleasure to recommend as highly satis- 
factory in every respect. If it is not beneath the 
dignity of the work to say so, it may be pronounced 
to be ‘‘ interesting and instructive.” 
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THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By Isaak Walton, 1653. 
With a preface by Richard Le Gallienne, 
Elliot Stock. 

This is a facsimile reprint of the first (1653) edition 
of this justly famous English classic, second only in 
popularity to Robinson Crusoe. In 1816 the market 
value of the first edition was about four guineas ; in 
1847 it had risen to twelve guineas ; in 1883 it was 
reckoned to be worth £70 or £80; whilst since that 
date copies have fetched £225 and £310. Apart from 
it being a literary curiosity, the facsimile has a value 
of its own in that it differs materially from succeeding 
editions. The text by which Zhe Complete Angler is 
generally known is that of the fifth edition, published 
in 1676, the last of which Walton corrected and 
finally revised. Mr. Le Gallienne was eminently in 
the right place as the writer of this preface, but he 
disappoints by his exceeding brevity. 
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EARL ROGNVALD AND HIS FOREBEARS, By C. S. 
Spence. Fisher Unwin. 

The secondary title of this stirring little book, 
‘*Glimpses of Life in Early Norse Times in Orkney 
and Shetland,” sufficiently describes it. It is a 
vigorous but simple prose rendering from the Sagas 
of Harald the Fairhaired’s raid on Orkney and 
Shetland ; of Sigurd the first earl of these isles ; 
and of the intervening events down to Swein’s last 
viking and death at Dublin. The bold deeds and 
ghastly cruelties involved in the struggles for national 
freedom are set forth after a vivid fashion. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 





